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EEGENT IRANIAN EBSE ARCHES BY 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARS— II 
By Dil Jehangie C. Tavadia, b.a., ph.h. 

Lect liver in. Hambiir if University > 

1. On Iranian Influence , in Ceiitinl Asia and .iroiii 
there .elsewhere. 

- A. V. Le Coq: Bilderatlas zur Kuiist iin.d. Kiiltiirge- 
schiehte MittehAsieiiSj mit 255 Abbildiingen. ' (Ph 
107) 4° Dietrich Eeimerj Ernst Voiisen, Berlin^ 
1925. . 

The vast materials relating chiefly to art and literature, 
brought ih'om. Central Asia hj the eiiteiq;>risi,ng explorers of 
different nations ' are scattered ill costly a.iid bulky volumes. 
They a,.re a^miiable owing to their very nature, to a selected f eWy 
but are inaccessible to the wider circle not only of general 
readers but also of humbler students- ivho Caiiiiot afford to be 
ignorant about this untold treasure of the past’ Therefore 
it was a very happyi idea of Prof. v. Le Coci to issue this pic- 
ture album, haiidy and at ^the same time comprehensive in a 
way. It is selected ’from" those publications^ a list of which 
is appended. The Introduction deals with the cultural 
relations of the East and the West. Eveiiln very early days 
there were commercial relations between them which 
must have resulted in mutual borrowings. These were 
increased wlien some European and Iranian peoples, the 
Tokharians and the Sakas, penetrated through Central Asia 
right up to China. Some of these peoples had their original 
home in Southern Russia, to Judge from the peculiar grave- 
, sculptures to be found in; both places. Greek art and 
culture, based upon Egyptian and Mesopotamian models, 
followed Alexander’s march in the East, and found a new 
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tome in Eastern Iran and North-Western India where his 
successors ruled for a long time. From these parts it took 
wide strides through Afghanistan and through Kashmir 
towards Turkistan, China, Corea and Ja,pan (see tlie acciount 
of the two woidvS below), and through the Indian I^eninsiila 
towards Java and Further India. This is rightly eallml the 
Triumphant March of Buddhism. Then the next nnu’emeiit 
was ill the contrary direction, from the East to the West: 
the Huns and especially their Iranian allies, the Alans, the 
forefathers of the modern Ossetes (Irons), caiTied eastern 
things, chiefly weapons and articles of dress, io tlic* West as 
far as Portugal and North Africa. The Arabian eoinincsts 
and the Wars of the Ploly Cross are too well known 1o need 
further comment. All this time eommerdal relations 
played a great part in making cultural borrowings a com- 
mon pheiiomenon. It is in Eastern Turkistan that we have 
discovered the connecting link )>e tween tlio Bast and the 
West, thus disproving the independent origin of; llic tdiinose 
civilization. The discoveries have farther shown that 
Eastern Turkistan was inhabited by Aryan or rather hulo- 
Europeaii peoples up to the middle of the 8th century when 
it was partly conquered by the Turks. The }*n]iug people 
in Kiiotan were Indians, in Yarkand and ivasiigar Jranians 
(Sakas and Sogdians), and in Kucha, Qara-Shahr-Kuria 
and Turfan Tokharians (of European origin). All of these 
peoples adopted from the Heiienised Indo-Iranian. territories 
the gospel of Buddha, and therewith the western art and 
technic ; and ipassed it over to the Chinese who then jirodu- 
ced what is known as the Buddhist art of the Far East 
on this basis during, say, 600-900 A.C. China influenced only 
its western neighbours Corea and Japan, not northern and 
western ones who followed Iranian models. Already in the 
8th century the Uighur Turks began to occupy tliis country 
(hence the name Turkistan) as can be concluded from the 
writings of this date discovered in Khocho, their capital 
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mear Turf an, and the whole of it fell into their hands b}’ the 
10th century. The kings and nobles followed the religion of 
Maui, but their subjects continued to be Buddhists and a few 
nf them, were Nestorian Christians. The script used by them 
was either Manieiiean or Sogdiaii, and though' the monks 
..studied ' Chinese for reading the Buddhist texts in t.liis 
language, their culture bore thorough Indo-Iraiiian traits, 
except in the case of i)ainting which was more or less 
Chinese. Later on the Mongols superseded the Uigiiurs, 
but they adopted the culture of the conquered, and spread 
it far and wide by means of their extenshx^ conquests from 
'China to Europe. 

Prof. Y. Le Coc[ gives a connected vievv of the figures 
reproduced in the book. As regards the dress he concludes 
that its origin is Sasanian, or to be more exact east-Sasaniaii. 
Some of the details such as the tying of svvords on the girdle 
and carrying of fumigating lamps remind us of the Aeliae- 
menian types. Similarly the weapons are proved to be 
chiefly of Iranian model. Persia is, in the opinion of the 
learned author, the master manufacturer of arms in Asia; 
its direct or indirect influence is to be seen everywhere. We 
cannot give all the details here; we must satisfy ourselves 
by saying that valuable remarks about the following weapons, 
their different types, their origin, and their use else^ 
where are to be found here: armour, shield, sword (also to 
be found with civil dress as has been common in Persia 
since early times), dagger, banner, club (one of Hellenic 
type, the other of Indian type), battle-axe, lasso, bow and 
•arrow with their ({uivers, harness, stirrup (not used by 
Iranians) and whip. As regards the paintings and sculp- 
tures the chief influence is tliat of Hellenised parts of Iran 
and India where the figure of Apollo or of Dionysus was 
transformed into that of Buddha. These paintings etc. 
form the basis of the Chinese art. Here is described and 
'discussed the evolution of the following pieces : Cornucopia, 
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Dragoiu Gaiiymedes myth, Christopher, Earth Goddess, 
Buddha as ascetic, female acrobats, flying Nike figures, 
Wind Gods, Gorgoneion, Chariot of the Sun, Dance of 
Death, Coffin, etc. The author shows how certain details 
are changed owing to misunderstanding, and as regards 
human figures the change in the nose and eyes is due to the 
change in the ideal of beauty. For the aixhilcetuiu the 
so-called laaternuoof and the window-grate are descaibed 
and discussed. The former construction was misunderstood 
by the Chinese ; the same was the case with the specific 
Iranian cupola (in which the corners have shell- 

like cupolas) or it was , found too difficult to be copied. 

The figures, 255 in all, are excellently executed on plates 
and they are so arranged that one can control the above 
discussion about their relation to one another. (Still one 
would have liked to have the table of contents for easy 
reference). Their date of origin, tiieir present plnce of 
reference, and their short description are put down below 
them. The work fulfils its purpose in the l>est possible 
manner, and we are thankful to the learned author and also 
to the enterprising publisher. 

As the same ciuestion is often touehed upon in the l:ollo\v- 
iug works of the author we may notice them here : 

A. V. Le Coq r Auf Hellas Spuren in Ost-Tiirkistaiu 
Berichte und Abenteuer der 2. und 3. Deutselien 
Turi'an Expedition, mit 10(S Abbildungen im Text 
und auf 52 Tafeln sowie 4 Karteii. (F. XI, 166) 
J. C. Hinrielis’sche Buchliandlmig, Leip^rig, 1926. 

Yon Land und Leuten in Ost-Turkistan. Berichte 

und Abenteuer der 4. Deutschen Tiirfan-Bxpeditioii, 
mit 156 Abbildungen im Text und auf 48 Tafeln ' 
sowie 5 Karten. (P. VII, 183) J. C, Hinriehs'sclie^ 
Buehhandlung, Leipzig, 1928. 
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Both of these works are pxhmaril^" meant for the general 
reader but they are not without interest and even import- 
aiiee for the student of eastern civilization. One of them 
contains 108 figures (mostly on tables) and 4 maps, the other 
156 figures similarly and 5 maps. Their lists are given ifi 
both eases, but unfortunately the x^lates are not iiiserte?] 
beside the eorrespondiiig text but generally elsewhere. 1 1 
the former process was not possible, they could have bees 
well placed at the end or at the beginning. As to their selec- 
tion there can be no question, the}^ are fully representativ e 
and give us good insight in the present conditions of life of 
thmeouatry and ' in its past civilization. The descriptive 
part is extremely iiappv?- and simple in expression, and not 
less learned and informing in matter. We are given a very 
fair idea of the dangers and difficulties, and also happy 
incidents met with during the travel and daring the work of 
the last three German expeditions in Tiirkistan. The whole 
account reads like a romantic tale f ull of adventures and 
novelties of various kinds. The author is a keen observer 
of man and nature, and is gifted with humour, the touches 
of which are to be found in proper places. There is a mass 
of worth-knowing details scattered throughout the volumes, 
but it is a real pity that there is no index, and hence they 
will not be used to the full extent. 

A part of the Introduction to the first book and tiie 
• conclusion of the otlier deal with the cultural relations of 
the East and the West. In the 1st century A.C. Buddhist 
missionaries from Gandhara entered Turkistan through two 
different ways. In one case their art (based upon Greek 
one) was influenced by Iran, in the other by India. Their 
■ cave-temples and cloisters in Turkistan are constructed after 
the Iranian fashion, say, as in Bamian ; also their names in 
both places signify the same thing, '1000 room.sh Build- 
ings are constructed either after the Iranian fashion, the 
^peculiar gumhah, or after the Indian one, the stupa ; there 
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is 110 trace of Chinese architect lire in them. 'When the 
Sakas and the Tokharians conquered Greeo-Biiddhist eolo- 
nieSj they adopted their culture and faith, and at the same 
time did not remain uninfluenced ■ by their Iranian; neigh- 
bours during .the Parthian and Sasanian reigns. , The" 
.Huns,. and their Iranian allies, the Alans, (the modern OsseteSy. 
calling themselves Iron) brought not insignificant cultural 
goods like weapons, garments etc. to the West. Later on when 
the Uigliur Turks adopted the religion of Maui, the art of 
painting,— (which played a great part therein) — based 
upon Sasanian model, was introdueed in the country, from 
which it was carried by the Mongols to China where it came 
under its influence and then wms brought back to Persia. 
After some remarks on Turkistan since the coming of Islam^ 
wc are given a short account of the former expeditions and 
their extraordinary discoveries. Then follow useful notes 
on different types of painting, on Man! and his teachings, 
and the land and the people in our days. These eluniniiig 
and inspiring volumes are issued in an attractive form and 
still at a moderate price, for which the {uibiisher deserves 
our thanks. 

8. On the Origin of the Avesta Al|dmbei,. 

Junker, H. P. J. : Das Awesta- Alphabet und der Ur- 
sprung der armenisehen und georgischen H eh rift 
p. 139. Verlag der Asia Major, LeipyJg 1927. 

To Andreas belongs the ci^edit of pro]>er]y showing 
that the Avesta was originally written in the Pahlavi 
alphabet, from which it was transcribed in tfie present one 
in the Sasanian days, and that the mistakes committed 
thereby can be corrected, by retraiiscribing the Avesta in 
that original alphabet. Many scholars have applied this 
test in making conjectures about wrong forms, although 
there is opposition as I’egards his views about the pronmi- 
eiation oE the Avesta letters and their derivation from the- 
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Pahlavi signs, either simple or eompomid (AbhandiniigeE 
des XIII Iiiteniationalen Orientalisten Eongresses, Ham* 
burg 1902, pp. 99-106) . Here is made a new attempt to> 
settle the origin of the A vesta alphabet (and also of the 
Armenian and Georgian alphabets with w^hich we are not 
chiefly eoneerned in this place). Unfoidtinately the mono- 
grapli lacks a great deal as regards disposition; there is 
neither a list of contents nor an index nor even head-lines- 
to the paragraphs. This renders oiir work rather difficult 
The appended tables, however, are very clear and hence 
helpful. The A vest a alphabet bears some marks of Greek 
influence, viz, m tlie use of the signs for short vowels, and 
in the use of the point for separating words, both of which 
are iiiiknown in Semitic alphabets. In tracing the origin 
of the Avesta letters the author takes into account both the 
scripts, Pahlavik and Parsiy, used in the Sasanian inscrip- 
tions ; vrhereas Prof. Andreas did not count the former. 
Secondly the eonsideration of Armenian and Georgian 
alphabets offers good support to the new theory, which is 
no doubt, superior to all former attempts which are shown 
to be wrong. 

Asa general rule the voiceless sounds are expressed 
through or are derived from the PahlavTk signs, whereas 
the voiced ones through Parsiy. The exceptional cases are 
those of p and u' which have exchanged tlie groups for un- 
known reasons. A glance at the table wliei’e the signs are 
put side by side shows that this theory is correct without 
any doubt in most eases, and where there is some 
doubt the author tries to solve it on the grounds of paleo- 
graphy, phonology, etc. In some cases like those of g and w 
the derivations suggested hj Andreas, from (Book 

Pahlavi) gu and up (supported by Lommel, see below) 
seems to be apparently preferable, but Junker warns us 
against such deceptive r^semblaneeKS. As regards the origin 
of the vowel signs the difference is still greater, except per- 
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liaps ill the case of which is a plus the sign of elongation. 
The sign ^ ( 0 ) is proved to be derived from Parsiy 
(the sign which takes the form of mn in Book Pahlavi). 
Then I is not, say, Book Pahlavi i plus the sign of elongation 
which according to the author is paleographically a necessary 
part of it. Therefore i is to be considered a cursive and 
therefore a shortened form of i The distinction between 
these signs was introduced, says the author, iinder the inflii- 
enee of Persian- Arabic signs for « and and that too nrst 
in the Pazand a3id then in the Avesta, both being w riUcii 
in the same alphabet. This is, to nry mind, not correct ; 
leaving aside the iiifluenee of Persiaii-Arabie writing we 
may point out that the Pazand, i.e, the phonetical trans- 
cription of Pahlavi in the Avesta letters, is a product of 
Indian Dasturs and was never in vogue in Persia. In the 
tal)]e the developinent of ^ is showni from the Pahhivik 
but I feel not at all convinced, nnless %ve adopt the ibiin of 
? placed in brackets, wdiich then can hardly Ih? <'onii])ared 
with Pahlavik 2. T do not see why i (ol! the old iype) 
should not be derived from two Pallia vly 2 -s, the sccoiul. be- 
ing written somewhat below the line. The author himself 
says that MS a short form of the initial J/ of the Iranian 
type which (and also the Indian y) he derives from two 
(pp. 40 ff.). At least we require some further light on this 
point. Similarly it seems more probable that « (or is 
derived from two, and not one, Parsiy i-s. I further believe 
that this method will hold good also in the ease of ie. 
we;caii trace it to two Parsiy tf-s, although in this case 
Junker theory that 'iW' is derived from one Parsiy a, and 
that is its cursive form, does not appear far-fetched in 
the table. Moreover there is every reason to believe that 
the long vowels are the original signs from which the short 
ones are formed ; and this of course goes in favour of the 
author, and so also the fact that short and long vowels are 
mixed up in the Avesta. Both d and-“it is to be noted— 
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ilie initial v are derived from two Parsiy and o is con- 
sidered a variant of There is no doubt about this. Nox* 
about d wliicii is proved to come from xx and (see 

above on ^). Junker derives a from a and Parsp/ n and g ; 
but ax^e not a and Pahlavik 7 i enough from the stand-point 
of both pronuiicdation and paleography? Again a does not 
receive its complete form in the other ease; and eompare 
also the formation of special XX which results from a and 
Pahlavik The eoinmon form of n eoiiies from Parsiv 
and nx from Parsiy nK But and are derived from Parsiy 
■h, and /x and f respectively. These apparently strange facts 
are well established also on phonological grounds. The 
letter I, occurring in the Pazaiid, is a ligature of h and I, 
and its proninieiatioii is /. As regards } the author adopts 
the view of Andreas that it is a ligature of u, h and r; and 
lie settles its pronunciation as f, 4a. spirantie^ cerebral ?% 
whereby lie suggests that Avesta and Afghan or Pashto are 
closely related to each other. We cannot enter here into 
the details of his learned discussion which includes also the 
order in wliieli the letters are giveii in old MSS. The sibi- 
lants s and / are derived from the coiTesponding Parsiy 
signs ; whereas - from any of the two ^^-s, and ^ most pro» 
bably from Pahlavik In the table c is shown coming 
from Pahlavik v whereas elsewhere it is said to be a 
shortened farm of J(p. IIS) which is derived from Parsiy 
Eesults gained for the Avestie phonology need not be men- 
tioned specially ; in most cases they are evident from what 
is said about the signs. 

There are 13 tables most of which exhibit the develop- 
ment of Avesta, Ainnenian and Georgian letters. One of 
them gives the script of the Pahlavi-Psalms, and another a 
piece from the strange Book-Pahlavi writing, the source 
of which is not mentioned. It is taken from the Maneckji 
Limji Hataria Library MS. which' contains the Pahlavi text 
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m-mh i kustik, and wiiieli was with me in 1923-24. Having 
found that one of the pieces, the Afrm, was written in the 
strange type, I brought it to the notice of the author who 
was already at that time occupied with the question of the 
Avesta alphabet. The two other known MSS. in whieh the 
Avesta letters are not of the ordinax^y type are taken into- 
consideration in this study. (The strange type in the 
Xorda-Avesta MS. J9 is considered by the author to be very 
old or of Sasanian form. But it eaimot be said, either from 
this fact or from Inostrantsev's article in the Journal of 
the Z, Cama Oriental Institute No. 1, that the Parsi colony 
in India already during the Sasanian rule is a settled fact 
(p. 52). The author quotes antiquated views on this subject, 
as he seems to be unaware of S. H. Hodivala^s researches.) 
It would have been better, if the author would have 
taken into account also the Manichean and Sogdian scripts 
to make his work as complete as possible. As it is, it solves 
the question in a very satisfactory manner, and the author 
deserves our thanks, and so also the publisher for rejirin- 
ting it from his journal Caucasica where it was originally 
published. 

Here it should be added that as regards w Lomniel 
supports the theory of Andreas in the Zeitschrift fur 
Indologie und Jranistik 152 ff. where the discussion on 
frasiupayeiti (Yt. 33) deserves special attention; it is 
proved by means of variants, parallel passages etc. to stand 
tat frasaoaijeiti-, in other words uf^w (wrongly for i')- 

9. On the Aryan Doctrine of Fire and the light it 
throws on the Avesta. 

10. On MiOra and allied subjects. 

Hertel, J. : Die Arische Feuerlehre I. Teil. (P. 188). 
H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1,925. (Indo-Iranische Quellea 
und Porsehungen Heft VI.) 
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This volume chiefly deals with some pairs of Indo« 
Iranian words that signify fire or light in its difiereiit 
aspects, by means of subjecting a number of passages where 
they oeeur to a strict criticism. The index of subjeet- 
matter gives a clear view of the main facts on the Aryan 
Doctrine of Fire. I have to postpone my account of it till 
the appearance of the second part. Meamvhile the fol- 
lowing work may well be taken, np. 

Her tel, J. : Die Sonne und Mithra ini Awmsta (P. 

XXVIII, 318) H. Haessel, Leipzig, 1927. (Indo- 

Iranisehe Porschungen Heft IX). 

The work under review is replenished with matters of 
no mean importance in all of its parts. AYe cannot deal 
with them all nor fully ; we shall Just touch upon some of 
them. The Preface contains some further proofs of the cor- 
rectness of the authorls theory about the Doctrine of Bhre. 
He assures us that the new meanings (which are not in the 
least unsupported by etymology) attributed by him to cer- 
tain terms in a former volume of tiie series (I. I, Q. VI) 
hold good throughout the entire literature, and adds that 
by applying this key one comes to a correct understanding 
and better appreciation of the texts. This he does here in 
the case of Yl. 1, and shows that the names of Ahura Mazdah 
therein are not put down without any order, but that they 
are arranged according to a fixed principle. Similarly he 
points out that it is not without reason that the list of 
mountains precedes the account of x'^'cir^mah 'tlie royal 
light ^ in Yt. 19 the reason is that they are siip])Osed 
to be receptacles of light. B‘'urther the Y as3ia is no longer to 
be considered a later compilation, monotonous and meaning- 
less to a high degree, put together by the ignorant clergy; 
it is a well considered and logically thought out liturgical 
text. This he shows by translating anew some of its typical 
passages, and by emphasising that the Avestic eoneeptioii of 
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the person includes everything,— also a material thing and 
an abstract idea. There is a note on this last point in his 
Introduction which also deals with the Yasts in general and 
the Yt/ 10 in particular, and above all with the A vestie 
Doctrine of Fire. This is in brief as follows. 

Fire, which pervades every! hing, is the principle of 
life ; it is warm and light (the highest formai'a ) in good 
creations, whereas cold and dark (the highest form dru] = 
nasu ' putrefaction 0 in bad creations. The learned author 
Avill be pleased to learn that the (tBcI account of the genesis 
fully testifies his theory, as can be seen even from the sum- 
mary given in the Introduction to the work by Anklesaria 
who rightly says about the chapter: After a close study 
of the language, it appears that the text has been prepared 
fi’om a Pahlavi translatioii with commentary of some 
Avesta work, such as the Damdat Nask . . . . ^^ (XXIT). 
The words warm and cold are not used here, but they occur 
elsewhere : menihi saHtar^ , . , . nkrav mart 

must garmtar^ the mind of a ^ wicked ^ man is the coldest, 
.... the fist of a ^ pious ' man is the warmest, Mdtilcm 
i Ivist I Frydn 3, 5, 14. The constant struggle between 
the two fires lies in intermingling in each other. The pro- 
cess is expressed by ‘ to mix ^ and its derivations. It 
is wrong to suppose that besides this ' to mix ’ there is 
another root ‘ to die ^ ; as a matter of fact the latter is 
a developed or concluded meaning from the former. An 
irrecoverable mixture is death, it is called paraJristi ‘ the 
highest mixture’. A partial mixture is sickness, to recover 
from which one must try j/aohldti (it is not a purificatory 
ceremony but an exorcism)*— as described in the V., espe» 
cially 19, 20 if. where we learn that it is vohu manah ' the 
shining thought’, one of the fires of heart, that is attacked 
and that requires defence or support. Another term for the 
struggle is hand and more common both meaning ^to 
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bind, to fetter The epithet of A rod-vi, mz, a?idMi5 is to 
be eonneeted with then it would mean ^ unfettered ^ 
She is so designated, because she regularly streams forth 
in winter as in summer (Yt. o, 5), unlike other waters ! 
wiiieli are frozen in ■winter, or to speak in the terms of the : 
A vesta, are fettered by winter, one of the bad creations. : 
Just as dark fire goes into good creations, and by destroying 
the bright fire therein kills them, so does the bright fire with 
respect to bad creations. This belief and this alone makes 
it clear why we are told in the V. 5, 35 ff., 21 ff. that the 
corpse of a bad creation does not infect, whereas that of a 
good creation does ;~beeanse the former is possessed by 
bright fire, whereas the latter by dark fire. Also the practice 
of the finds a rational explanation in this Doctrine 

of Fire. The act of seeing, says the author, was considered 
by the Indo-Iranians as the act of radiating light, (which 
was in one’s body), through the eyes, and not as the effect ; 
of light on the retina, (for details see I I Q F. 6, 32 f.) 
Again an opposing power was destroyed by radiating light, ! 
i,e, by looking or staring at it. In other words just as ^ 
the ‘ evil eye ’ could harm, so also the ^ good eye Now 
among the domestic animals the eyes of the dog only (the 
cat was not yet known to the Aryans) glittered during the 
night, and it was in the darkness that the evil powers were 
most feared. Owing to these facts the dog’s sight was con- 
sidered especially fit for driving them off ; and hence its 
use in the ease of a corpse, one of the abodes of evil. The , 
dog is similarly required while purifjung a defiled person 
(V. 5. 37 fj, a custom still observed in the harasnum 
ceremony. The belief that the soul remains for three days 
after death near the head of the dead is also brought in con- 
nection with the new theory. The corpse does not show be-^ 
fore this time black marks which are the sign of its being : 
cooked or digested by bad fire, and hence the soul as a good 
creation is there to hinder bad fire till it completes its workJ 
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This explanation does not seem to be correct. The corpse is 
to be removed soon after death, except in the case of 
difficulties owing to winter (V. 8. 1 ffi). I believe that 
the stay of the soul for three days after death is to be 
connected with the less known belief about its presence 
at the time of birth, which latter I have postulated 
from the accounts of the birth of Zoroaster. As a further 
example of the good eye ’ killing a bad creation, 
Yt. 19. 84 is quoted, where it is said that Astvat- 
*8r3ta vrill direct his glance upon all bad creations. We can 
supply another from Pahlavi literature; Zatsparm relates 
how Zoroaster destroys his rival JBlarap by repeatedly staring 
at him (see SBB. 47. 1.50 f., where West has wrongly taken 
as ‘ the eye of an evil being ’ as a logogram for ‘ life ’). 
The parallel episode in the Denkart is not quite clear; here 
it seems that the power of a spell is tried to the same effect 
{compare ib. 44). The author applies his theory to some 
other parts of the Avesta and of the Vedic texts dwelling 
upon various forms of fire. In one ease he seems to go beyond 
the mark; he says that the denunciation of the harlot and 
the pederast in the V. has nothing to do with ethics, but 
simply with the Doctrine of Fire. The harlot mixes the 
semen of good and bad persons and semen is one of the 
forms of bright fire, therefore she mixes good and bad fires. 
The pederast does the same by mixing semen with' 
excrement which is a form of dark fire. The arguments in 
support of this view are not convincing. 

The main part of the work deals with the nature of 
Mifira as far as the Avesta only is concerned. In order to 
prove that Mifira is not the sun Hertel first shows the 
nature of the latter by discussing all the passages where it 
secure. The result is that hvar (=,rv«„) means ‘light of 
the firmament’ in general and ‘ the sun ’ in particular 
with the epithet shining ’in the latter case for the 
sake of clearness ; and that there are no corresponding 
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points in tlie nature and activity of the snn and' of Midra. 

On the eontrary both are clearly distinguished. The fact 
that there are separate prayers, Yast and Niyayisn, 
(Niyayis), in honour of both of them shows that they can- 
not be one and the same. Then the author turns to Mi6ra. 
After translating the whole Yt. 10 with linguistic and 
other notes, he discusses the nature of this Yazata. The 
passage referring to the single wheel of Mitlra’s chariot is 
shown to be very corrupt ; in any case it does not point to 
the sun. At the same time his epithets possessor of wide 
cattle pasture-grounds’^ (cattle = stars), '^having ten 
thousand (originally one thousand) eyes”, ‘Miaving ten 
thousand (originally one thousand) spies ”, having thou- 
sand ears”, ^liaving a wide watch-tower ”, ^‘sleepless” and 
always awake” leave no doubt whatsoever that Mi&ra re- j 
presents the starry heaven and not the sun. And so is 
Mi^lra represented in the table 17 of the Notizie degli scavi di 
Antichiia^ Milano, 1924, his robe being decorated with seven 
stars, whereas the sun and the moon are given in the corners 
outside the figure of Mi&ra.^This highly interesting fact can 
well be compared with the ^kamLvimdidk.vicdr 16, 21 where 
it is said that the sun and the moon are created ^‘outside the 
heaven or firmament {berdn[i] dsmdYt)^\ ; 

After describing Miflra’s various activities the author 
shows his relation to other Yazatas. As regards the dmndva 
compound Mifira-Ahura or Ahura-Mifira he opines that it is 
a later borrowing from or a copy of Alitra-Varuna, and | 

not the direct result of the original Aryan pair of gods. ! 

Ahura stands for Ahura Mazdah, and Ahnra Mazdah has 
become the fixed name of the highest god only in the later ; 
Avesta, and hence the Aryan origin is declared out of the ; 
^question. But the supposition about a mere copy seems to 
be unwarranted. If there be some truth in the eommon ; 

belief that Ahura Mazdah iu the Iranian counterpart of i 
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indian then I would suggest that Just as Mitrs 

paled before V4runa, so did Alxiira before Ml&ra as far 
as the pair was concerned. And it is a common fact that 
Ahiira MazdahpUys, if at all, a very subordinate role in the 
Yasts. That there was some real connection between Mi8ra 
and Ahiira Mazdali can be dearly seen from what the au- 
thor himself says about their appearance as nature gods. 
Just as Mihra was night heaven, Ahura Mazdah was day 
heaven and then the sun. The last meaning is quite com- 
mon in east-Iranian dialects. In Western Iran, on the 
contrary, Mi jra began to be looked upon as the sun, but 
only in post-Avestie days. 

The home of the Mi-Jra cult was northern (properly 
speaking north-eastern) Iran, as can be Judged from the 
geographical data. Then it was introduced in eastern 
Iran, where it adopted the practice of ceremonial washings 
and of self-castigation by means of blows or stripes (Yt 
10, 122); and where it came in opposition to the Indra 
cult according to the Egveda iO. 22 which contains also 
other references to the increasing power of Mifira, All this 
has been more fully dealt with in I I Q F. VI, Beiheft 
30 ff. It should be noted that this is not the only ease in 
which Hertel sees the close though inimical relation between 
the Avesta and the Veda peoples. And it is owing to this 
fact that a great number of words are used only for the 
evil beings, whereas they have no such peeuliarity in the 
Veda. (The latest theory on this phenomenon comes from 
Gray, JRAS. 1927.) To the recognised list some other 
words are added, e,g, mairya ' inimical warrior', Ved, 
mdnja 'a young hero', and dju ^hcll', not heaven', (Yt S, 
13, where this term occurs, contains a reference to the 
eastern neighbours in the phrase paurva^naemat,) 

The Appendix contains among other things a reply to- 
the author's critics. Hillebrandt brings the word brahman 
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together witli sacred twigs” which he con- 

siders as a symbol or charm of increase, then charm as 
such, and lastly the different sorts of charm, spell, song etc. 
Hertel replies that first of all harasman in the Avesta does 
not imply twigs, but it points to the seat of straw for the 
offerings just as Ved, the exact Iranian eqnivalent 

of which is harezH^ the only difference being that the latter 
isnsedfor profane and not religions purposes. Secondly 
it is not at all certain that brh means "^to grow’. Besides 
the lists of passages and words dealt with in this work, a 
very useful, detailed index of the subject-matter is given at 
the end. 

In the course of this work the Pahlavi translation is 
often charged as responsible for the wrong interpretation of 
the Avesta by modern scholars. But without entering into 
the battle of methods it can be said that the Pahlavi trans- 
lation should not be held responsible, if it is misunderstood 
by those who use it. I have shown elsewhere how it sup- 
ports Hertel in a number of eases when correctly interpret- 
ed, and how in one ease West’s wrong translation has mis- 
led him about what he says on Yima ( see Indoger. For. 
47.306 f.) 

In the end let it be noted again that what I have 
referred to here is only a small part of what the reader will 
find in the highly instructive and no less important work. 
We eagerly wait for the promised studies on the Frava^^i 
and on the Yasna ceremony and for the detailed account of 
the Avesta religion from this new stand-point. 

11. On the Avestic metre. 

Hertel, J. : Beitrage zur Metrik des Awestas tind des 
%vedas (P. IV, 98) 4^ S. Hirzel, Leipzig 1927. 

Since the appearance of Geldner’s work on the subject 
Ueber die Meti^ik des fmgeren Anesta (Tubingen 1877) we 
know that tlie 8 syllabic verse without any further cesura is 
I 


is 
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predomiBaut in the Later Avesta, and that the traces of 10 
and 12 syllabie verses are to be considered as questionable 
(pp. 117— 119). Further researches were not undertaken, 
—partly because the metre was not taken into account for 
settling the text—, till very recently when Lommel tried to 
establish 10 (and 12) syllabic verses, (and thereby sug- 
gested corrections in the handed down text) in the ■Zeit- 
sehnftfiir Indologie %md iTanistiJk 1S5-245; 5. 1-92. He says 

that they occur generally either at the beginning or at the 
end? but also by way of rhythmical change ; and he eolleets 
them in the groups formed on the latter basis. HerteUs 
work brings out some totally new facts about the question. 
He points out that the fixed number of syllables alone does 
not forma verse; the characteristic of a verse is the tact, 
iA cesura and stress, which are simply ignored till now. 
The author establishes their existence and the rules about 
their occurrence in the Later Avesta. It may be mentioned 
by the way that in the opinion of the author the Later 
AVesta is not a mixture of prose and poetry as generally 
believed, but the whole is composed in metre, of course with 
the exception of some corrupt pieces. In the present study 
Yt. 10 and some other pieces, also from the V., are taken 
into account. There are no stanzas as in the Gafia, the 
number of verses can vary in different groups, — (tech- 
nically called tirades) —which is also the case in old 
French and early Middle High-German. The predominant 
or usual verse is 8 syllabic ; the 10 syllabic occurs as an 
initial or final verse, and if in the middle, then it begins or 
ends a sentence ; and the 12 syllabic is used in those places 
which are especially emphasised. The last verse of a group 
" is sometimes catalectic. The cesura in the 8 syllabic verse 
which can be naturally divided into two equal parts occurs 
after the fourth syllable, and only exceptionally after the 
second syllable. When the 8 syllabic verse can be divided 
oply ip npec^p^l tb® tbe cesur^ occurs, either after 
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iiie tliird or after the fifth syllable. Siniilarly in the 
10 syllabic verse of equal division, the eesura occurs after 
the fifth syllable; whereas in that of unequal parts after the 
fourth or sixth syllable. There are two eesuras in the 12 
syllabic verse ; the first after the fourth, or after the third 
or fifth syllable, —according as the verse shows equal or 
unequal parts ; the second as in the 8 syllabic verse. The 
author adds that the same is the ease in the Veda, as 
against his predecessors, especially Oldenberg and Arnold 
who did not notice any eesura in the 8 syllabic verse, and 
dealt wrongly with the 10 and 12 syllabic verses. All this 
is shown by means of examples and tables. Further the 
metrics of the Later A vesta is, according to Hertel, the con- 
tinuation of the Aryan model, whereas that of the 6a{>a is 
a renovation. He believes that to judge from the eesura 
and the stress the Gafiie (and the Bgvedic) 11 syllabic 
verse is derived from the catalectie form of the Aryan 12 
syllabic verse ; similarly the Gafiic 7 syllabic verse comes 
from the catalectie form of the 8 syllabic, and the 9 syllabic 
from the hyper-catalectic. The verse accent in the Later 
A vesta is iambic, to say so for the sake of convenience. 
After showing that the rhyme also occurs often therein, the 
author turns to the results as regards textual criticism 
arrived at by mean3 of meritical laws. The endings were not 
written in the original text ; and in the Arsacid one they 
were sometimes not and sometimes wrongly inserted. Pro- 
thetic, anaptyctic and svarbhakti vowels are not later addi- 
tions but belong to the text proper, and they sometimes form 
even syllables. Then he deals with hiatus, sandhi (vowel 
contraction), slur, diastole (vowel doubling) that are to 
be observed in scanning a verse. After showing some 
corruptions, glosses, etc,, he gives long pieces as examples of 
verses marked with eesura and accent. The Appendix 
contains the translation of V. 22 and 3, and H. 2 with note s . 
Here there are many points worth noting bui; they must b«. 
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left untouched in this account. The details given are 
enough to show the importance of the work ; and it has 
already inspired another scholar to find similar verses even 
in the Old Persian inscriptions. It will be interesting and 
essential to find out whether the present mode of recitation 
supports Hertel or not. I think it does as regard eesura 
and accent in the common passages I know. Some one in 
Bombay with aptitude for the task may well take up the 
matter. 

12. Ou Iranian languages and dialects. 

Reiehelt, H. : Iranisch (Geschichte der indogermani- 
schen Spraehwissenschaf 1 2. Teil, 4. Band, 2. Halfte. 
P. 84, the rest 85-104 contains the account of Arme- 
nian studies by IT. Zeller) Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin 1927. 

The author first gives as Introduction a hurried review 
of the notable works that form the land-marks in the history 
of the study of Iranian languages till the appearance of the 
Gruifidriss der iranischen Philologie. Then in the first 
chapter attention is drawn to the new materials, especially 
to those which deal with the new languages and dialects 
discovered from the remains of Eastern Turkistan. Thus 
the plionologieal differences between Middle Parthian, the 
northern dialect, and Middle Persian, the southern dialect, 
are ' summarised here from the researches of Tedesco in 
Le Monde Oriental XV (where he deals with the grouping 
of Iranian languages and comes to the conclusion that 
Avesta belongs to the western group, which is not accepted 
by all), and of Lentz in the Zeitschrift fur Indologie und 
Ifahistik 4. As regards Sogdian the chief work is done by 
Gauthiot,' and now by the author himself, to whom we are 
indebted also for the account of the Saka language 
(otherwise known as Khotani and North Aryan). Their 
eharaeteristies aife' to be found here and in other chapters. 
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After some remarks about their relatiou the author turns 
to the question of proiimieiation and orthography. Then 
follows a short note on the aeeent. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the vowel system, the consonant system, the word 
formation, the accidence and the syntax. The author 
has compressed allthe promiuexit facts in few pages and 
also in few sentences. The latter fact will be found very 
inconvenient by a beginner. Again there are no means with 
which the work can be used as a reference book; and 
this want will be felt by all. Perhaps the author was 
obliged to follow the general plan of the series. This, 
however, does not affect the intrinsic value of the work as 
a real guide about the problems of the comparative study 
of Iranian languages. In the latter part of the book 
Zeller deals with Armenian from the following standpoints: 
the history of its study, its place among Indo-European 
languages, its grammar (under different sub-heads), loan- 
words in the language, and its middle and modern form* 
It may be noted here that the importance of Armenian for 
Iranian philology lies on the one hand in the great number 
of Iranian loan-words to be found in it, and on the other in 
its historical liter ature. 

Mention may be made of the two books that have 
appeared on the subject more recently and therefore could 
not be referred to by Eeiehelt. 

Miller, W. : Ossetisch-Eussisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 
Herausgegeben und erganzt von A. Freiman I (P. 
XIII, 618) Leningrad 1927. 

Most of the work on the language in question is done 
by Miller. It was in the very beginning of his studies that 
he planned this dictionary, but he died before he could 
publish it. Then Salemann Worked on his manu sc ript, but 
he too died, and so the ^ovk was entrusted to P reiman. 
In order to make the work as complete as possi ble, he 
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availed himself of the help of the natives that studied unde i- 
him, and also by visiting their country. Still there are some 
omissions, to judge from the glossary given by Christensen. 
The etymology is nowhere given; this should not have been 
postponed till the second edition, which might not appear 
at least in the near future. As it is, the work is important , 
not only for its own sake but algo for the closely allied 
languages. We hope that the remaining parts may soon 
follow. 

Morgenstierne, G. : An Etymological Vocabulary of 
Pashto (P. 123) 4. Oslo 1927. 

It is after more than thirty years that we have a 
second book on the subject, — the first one was by Geiger. 
The present attempt takes us farther in the matter ; the 
etymology of many new words is given, and in some cases 
new suggestions are made. The index of non-Pashto words 
is given at the end. 

Morgenstierne, G. : Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan. Oslo 1926. P. 23. Maps 3. 

The book contains a general account of different 
dialects spoken in Afghanistan; some of them are of Indian 
family, others of Iranian. It contains many new details. 

Reichelt, H. : Die Soghdischen Handschriftenreste des 
britischen Museums. In Umschrift und mit Ueber- 
setzung. Heidelberg, Carl Winter. 1928. P. VII, 
72. 

It is not possible here to give an account of tlie linguis- 
tic details from this work; so I shall mention only the names 
of the texts for those interested in Buddliism: The 
Vimalalartinirdesa-Sutra, a Dhuta-Text, a Dhyana-Text, 
and some fragments, one of them dealing with the mys tic 
ceremony for producing ra in. 
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In one of the small fragments, the snhject of •which 
cannot he ascertained, there occurs the name zr'wsc, 
Eeichelt would not connect it with the North-Iranian form 
of Zaradukra, as is done by Bang in another case, because 
the Sogdian c occurs only in feminine words. Still the 
epithet ’rthc is not without its significance. Zarafiustra is 
always called asavan in the Avesta, ahrav or aso in the 

later writings; and is the Sogdian form of asavan^ 

/ 

ft avan. It is rather strange that a nnmher of terms in these 
few lines reminds one of Zoroastrianism. It is true that 
Twysn^y for paradise occurs also elsewherCy b'tit its 

epithet ‘fragrant’ is very characteristic. If this fragment 
does not belong to Buddhism but to Zoroastrianism, as I am 
inclined to believe, then its discovery must be called unique, 
since hitherto no reference to the national religion of 
ancient Persia has been found in the large mass of MSS. 
brought from Central Asia. 

13. On the chronological order in the Later Avesta. 

14. On the Kayanians. 

15. On the relation of Zurvanism with Zoroastrianism. 

Christensen, A.: Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la 
Perse Antique. (P. 59.) Copenhagen, 1928. 

The author sets up the following chronological table as 
regards the Later Avesta from what we may call internal- 
external evidence, —from style and diction, from parallel 
passages, from geographical data and from references to 
other known facts. 

fYt. 101 

-! I 

[Tt. 13 }► pre-Aehaemenian, or the early days of 
I the Achaemeiiian rule, 

Yt. 19 J 
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fYt: 5' 

lYt. 17 

! 

i Yt. 8 y A eliaemeTiiaTi. probably 4th centux’y B.C. 

I Yt. 14 

[y. 9-11 
LY. 57 
Yt. 15. 

6-37J 

Vendidad'] Arsacid time, probably 1st eentary A. C. 
Yt. 9 J 

Yt. 16 Later days of the Arsacid rule. 

I cannot repeat the whole discussion, but some bare facts 
will not be out of place. Yt. 10 refers only to the north- 
eastern provinces of Iran, whereas Yt. 19 includes some 
southern parts like Sistan, but not yet western ones as Yt. 5 
does. Yt. 13 is placed before Yt. 19 for another reason. The 
legendary list in the former begins with Yima— as the Indo- 
Iranian system requires — and not ’with Haosya'^ha as in 
Yt. 19 (and other later Yasts). There is another fact that 
speaks for its antiquity; the ethnic names occurring in it 
point to primitive times. The T€ira and the Ddha are 
Iranian nomads ; the Sairima are not Sauromates as suggest- 
ed by Marquart (Eransahr 155) but are Sarmatians, and 
the two are different peoples. All this, however, is not 
absolutely certain. The connection of the Sdini with the 
Chinese by Darmesteter and West is declared to be very 
uncertain. The second group of texts contains some allu- 
sions to the Achaemenian period. Yt. 5 gives the description 
of Anahita; Yt. 77. 7-14 depicts the picture of luxurious 
and voluptuous life which necessitates a higher state of 
civilization; and Yt. 70. 14 refers to the bull-banner. The 
next group contains marks of Parthian rule- The list of 


eoliiitries in the first chapter of V. represents the extent of 
the Parthian empire under Mithridates I. Barring some 
poetical and hence ancient pieces, its prose style is quite in 
eonsonance with this late date. Again the laws, especially 
those about the disposal of the dead, were common in this 
period, whereas not so in the earlier one. As to Yt, 9 it nses 
the uncommon name Dravaspa for Gous Uiwan (and Gens 
Tasan), later Gos. Christensen refutes the theory of M. A: 
Stein about APOOACnO of Indo-SeytMan coins, and con- 
nects it with DrvaspS, being changed to I in east-Iranian 
dialects. This gives us the date when the name Drviispa 
was in fashion, and therewith the probable date of the Yast 
in her honour. These few details will give some idea of the 
admirable and ingenious way in which the author deals with 
the A vesta. The educated people know that the same 
method is applied to profane literature, say, to the dramas 
of Shakespeare: and leaving aside the busybodies, at least 
the class of our peoxfic known as scholars will admit its 
justification. It is another question, if the data appear to be 
too meagre, for final decision, especially to a sceptic. 

While dealing with Yt. 13 the author dwells upon 
several other points. As regards the formation of names 
of the Iversons the repetition of a component part in the 
names of the members of a family is peculiar, which fasliion 
reappears under the later Sasanians. The view that the 
legend about the division of the earth among liis three sons 
by Fretdn has its traces in Yt. 13 is refuted. Christensen 
explains how the legend arose under the Arsaeid period. 

On the question of the Kayanians the author says tliat 
the few notices about the heroic Kavis are to be taken as 
reminiscences of some old dynasty, and not as astronomical 
myths. He quite agrees with Hertel that the term is 
used in the GaOa as a common designation for petty princes; 
and therein he sees the fact that that old dynasty did not 
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exist at tlie time, and that Kavi Tistispa of the Later 
!A.Testa is not an immediate descendant of the other Kavi-s. 
HertePs arguments about this last point may well be com- 
pared here ; and there remains no doubt about the forged 
character of the later genealogy. On the other hand Chris- 
tensen denies the identity of Vistaspa of the Gads and that 
of the Old-Persian inscriptions. At least it can be said 
that there are varions facts which speah agaimst HertePs 
supposition ahont the identity which must be given up in 
any case. 


4 
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As regards Zurvanism Christ ensen first gives the repi'e- 
sentative accounts in chronological order, and then comes to 
the following conclusion. It was one of the primitive 
elements of Zoroastrianism ; the prophet refers to the , 
eternal good and bad spirits as a twin ; in the Achaemenian 
days the theological and astrological speculation connected 
them either with Time or with Space. Tlie former view 
prevailed. In the Parthian time the doctrine was more or 
less effaced. In the North Dialect or Middle Parthian ? 
»«r«5n is used only in the sense of ‘old age’. This explains 
why the extant A vesta has so little on the subject; but the 
doctrine was in vogue in certain parts of Iran. And it was t; 
reintroduced under the Sasanians in books like the Damdat 
Nask. Immediately before or more probably after the 
downfall of the Sasanians there arose a new orthodox party 
which denounced Zurvanism as a heresy. This is one of 
the causes to which is due the missing of a large part of the 
Sasanian Avesta. (This is, to my mind, a wrong view; 
because almost all theNasks existed till the end of the 10th 
century and most of them had nothing to do with Zurvanism 
as can be seen from their summary.) The Zurvanism was 
given up because its myths were very grotesque owing to 
which it was ridiculed by the Christians and would have 
been more so by the victorious Moslems. Again Zurvan is 
eormeeted-with DdsHny • ahd the fatalism preached by it 


would have been more dangerous for a religion fighting for 
its life. So many ne\v points are to be found in this excel- 
lent, short monograph. The reader is not burdened with 
unnecessary, long talks, but is guided in a straight and clear 
manner- 

16. On the Ruba^iyat of ^Umar-i-Khayyam. 

Christensen, A.: Critical Studies in the Rubaiyat 

of ‘Umard-Ehayyam. A revised Text with English 
Translation. Copenhagen 1927. P. 180. 

In this work an attempt is made to settle the genuine 
verses of the poet, and thereby his genius and 
character. As the work is in English I need not go 
into details. It is enough to note that the author divides 
the manuscripts and editions into those without any order, 
those with the order of subject-matter, those with single 
alphabetical order and those with double alphabetical order. 
Their merit he estimates in the same descending order. 
Then he counts which quatrains occur in a certain number 
of manuscripts, etc. of each group. The text of 121 quat* 
rains thus selected are given with variants and literal trans- 
lation. This can be easily called the best contribution on the 
subject. 

17. On Sasanian Numismatics. 

Vasmer, R. : Sasanian Coins in the Ermitage. Re- 
printed from the “Numismatic Chronicle^! Fifth 
Series, Vol. VIIL 1928. P. 86 and Plates 2. 

The author fully describes the most noteworthy coins 
of the first period from Ardashir I to Shapur II, and there- 
by points out unique features, an4 refers to parallel or 
differing coins. The work is in English and so I need not 
give them nor the new points gained for history etc. (They 
will be found in Bulletin Iran league, April 1929.) 
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• 18. Oa Iranian History and Geography. 

Barthold, W. : Turkestan down to the Mongol Inva- 
sion. Second Edition translated from the original 
Biissian and revised by the author with the assis- 
tanee of H. A. R. Gibb, M.A. ( « ‘1^. J. W. Gibb 
MemoriaG^ New Series V.) P. XIX, 513. London, 
Lusjac & Go. 1928. 

Although the title of the work refers to Turkestan 
only, the reader will find a mass of historical and geographi- 
cal materials about a part of Iran. The Iiitroduetion deals 
with the sources; really speaking it forms an essay on the 
Perso-Arabic historical and geographical works. The 
chapters are: Geographical Survey of Traiisoxania, Central 
Asia clown to the Twelfth Century, Qax'a-Khitays and 
Khwaraziii'Sliahs, and Chiiigiz-Khaii and the Mongols. 
There are also given: Chronological. Summary of Events, 
Bibliography, General Index, and Reference Table of 
Medieval and Modern Place-Names with, a Map. New light 
is thrown on many a difficult problem in this work. 

19. On Iranian Archaeology, 

Herzfeld, Ernst : Areliaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran Baud I Heft 1. P. 40 and 23. Plates 3 and 30. 
Maps 2. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer 1929. 

Herzfeld intends to publish, periodically the results of 
his research work on the subject. In the first number of 
this series are included a short account of the excavations at 
Pasargadae carried on in 1928, and a report on the condi- 
tion of the ruins of Persepolis witli suggestions for their 
preservation. The latter work was done in 1923-24 and has 
been given here in B'rench and Persian as desired by the 
Persian Government. The monuments at Pasargadae will 
be given in the first volume of the paral lel series, Tranische 
Denhmiiler, Those of Persepolis are included here accord- 
ing to the original plan. The figures are beautifully exe- 
cuted^ and the author promises to make them appear gtill 
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better ill the followia^ 

The ruins of Mashhad i Murgliab were generally iden- 
tified as the remains of Pasargadae. Objections to this 
suppositioii were refuted by the author in of 1907, but 
as some were not fully convinced, he undertook the present 
excavation. First he describes the topographical situation ; 
it is similar to that of Ecbatana. The weather is much 
colder than that of Persepolis, and hence more suitable for 
the conquering immigrants coming from the cold parts 
about the Aral Sea. The immigration of the Persians as 
opposed to tlie Medians took place after the destruction 
of Elam in 640 B.C. The date of the foundation of Pasar- 
gadae. is, as shown below, 559-550 B.C. During this in- 
terval of SO years the Persians can be said to have slowly 
colonised Anzhan, later on called Parsa after them. Only 
one monument of this period is Imown, ----a tomb on the 
way between Persepolis and Susa, which in its character and 
form holds an intermediary place between the Median 
tombs and those at Naksh i Eustam and Persepolis. It may 
belong to one of the three ancestors of Cyrus the Great. 
Then the author dwells on the type of the colony. It is 
absolutely primitive, it being not a compact city, but groups 
of buildings scattered far and wide on the plain. There 
arc, liowever, very meagre rests of a city without any city- 
wall. Another group of ruins shows the existence of a 
temple and at least three great buildings ; and still another 
a group of palaces. All this together with the well-known 
Tomb of Cyrus forms Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus. The 
author notes here a custom, — surely a very old, pre-Moslem 
one,-^with reference to the tomb : when the herds in their 
great Jouruey pass by it, they are made to go round it 
thrice, and with their „milk and curds are washed the stones 
of the socle. The ruins of the temple show that it might 
have been a great, raised platform in the form of a number 
(it is six here) of terraces for performing worship thereon, 
comparable with what • Herodotus relates. But Hor^feld 
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argaes that for such a purpose one of the many natural 
hills lying hard by would have been used, as has been done 
in the Sasanian days. Further the comparison with the 
Babylonian temple ruins leads one to suppose that there 
was a cella on the highest terrace. In that case the temple 
was similar to the Tomb of Cyrus, which fact in its turn 
is a further proof for the author’s supposition. There is 
no wonder that the remains of the cella are not found, for 
it, like the three upper terraces, must have been built of 
clay bricks with a wooden roof. As to the palaces the 
author believes that they were connected with one another 
by means of a park. There is that grand gate with the 
four-winged genius in Elamic dress wrongly taken to be 
Cyrus, because of the inscription there: “I, Cyrus, the 
King, the Achaemenide”, which rightly belongs to the 
whole building and not to the figure alone. This inscription, 
which was known to exist till 1840, could not be discovered 
in 'spite of great search. The main doors had colossal, 
winged bulls— the inner pair with human heads. The 
audience hall differs in its technic from that of Persepolis. 
The sculptures also are different. They are: tliree 
barefooted men, in' long and tight clothing reaching up to 
the ankles, leading a cow ; and two genii with naked legs 
and one of them with' bird’s claws. In all cases only 
the lower part is extant. As the genii show some Assyrian 
features they may be a winged man and a man 
with bird’s head and claws. In the other figure priests may 
be leading the cow for sacrifice. All this is new ; it does 
not occur at Persepolis. The figures of the animals in- 
cluding the horse, which is again a new fact, are simpler 
and therefore more beautiful and more effective than those 
. at the latter place. The residential palace is also of a new 
type. Here the king appears with a servant, both in the 
same dress as at Persepolis. This is not without its impor- 
tance, because it does away with the theory of the change of 
dress concluded thh; above mentioned fi.gure of the 
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genius wrongly identified with Cyrus. There is some diffe- 
rence in the style, and also in the art of showing the eye- 
lashes and the borders of the garments, which art is more 
primitive and at the same time a direct forerunner of that 
at Persepolis. There are two inscriptions; the longer one is 
preserved only in parts and is not thoroughly examined, but 
it seems to contain blessings on his palace and his portrait. 
The shorter one runs : ‘‘Cyrus, the Great King, the 'Aehae- 
menide^\ This is of the highest importance, for it sets at 
rest all doubts whatsoever about the historical problem of 
Pasargadae. In the hitherto known inscription the wording 
was: ‘‘The King’’ and not “the Great King”, and hence it 
could not be definitely connected with the founder of the 
great empire. But the new inscription with “the Great 
King” solves that difficulty. It proves the identity of the 
ruins with Pasargadae, the city of Cyrus the Great. At the 
same time this inscription decides the date of its founda- 
tion. In it there are neither the Babylonian titles as found 
in his Cylinder-Inscription nor the Median ones, therefore 
the city was founded before the victory over the Medians, 
2.^., during 559-550 B.C. The foundation of the capital was 
a challenge to the sovereign power, just as was the case 
after 800 years with the foundation of Ardashir-Khurrah. 

The importance of the whole Tvork lies in three direc- 
tions. (1) The inscriptions with their relation to political 
history and to the history of the cuneiform writing. (2) The 
unique discovery of a temple. (3) The proof that the arelii- 
tecture and the sculpture of Pasargadae represent a more 
primitive art than tliose at Persepolis. This combined with 
what little we know of Median art shows that the Old 
Iranian art lives and grows just as all genuine arts, and 
that the theory, which declares the works of art under 
Darius as due merely to the will and power of a world 
emperor, and executed through the hands of his subject 
races, especially the Greeks and the Egyptians, must be 
given up for ever ag totally wroni?. 


A LAUDATORY POEM, ADDRESSED TO 
PRINCE KHURRAM (AETERWARDS 
SITIH JAH1N),BY DASTUR KAIKOBAD 
MAHYAR, OE NAOSARI, (ABOUT 1617). 

!By Shams-ul-Ulama De. Jivanji Jamshidji Modi, b.a., ph.d., c.i.e. 

I 

INTEODUCTION. 

I propose giving in tliii paper, the text, translatioit 
and notes of a Pei'sian laudatory poem, addressed in the 
year 1617 A.C., i.e, more than 300 years ago, by Dastur 
Kaikobad Mahy^r^ (Meherji Eana) of Naosari, to 
Prince Khurram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahto),at 
the time when he (Khurram) invaded Dakhan at the direc- 
tion of his father Jahangir. It is a poem of 90 couplets. It 
cannot be said to possess any literary merit, but it 
seems to be a better composition than that of the petition in 
verse, addressed by Kaikobad to Emperor Jahangir, about 
a year later. The reason for this superiority seems to be, 
that this laudatory poem^ was written leisurely, under no 
special hurry, but the petition was written rather hastily. 

It is attempted to be written inthebah^ (..rr,) or meter 
of the Sh§;h-ntoeh of Pirdousi. Some of the couplets 
are faulty in point of meter, but that may be due 
to the fault of the copyists. In poems or writings of 

1 Yule for this personage nay paper entitled Petition in 
Persian verse, made in 1619, by Dastur Kaikobad of Naosari to 
Emperor Jahangir?^ (Jour. K. R. Cama Oriental, Institute No, 13, 
pp. 67-237). 

2 I have alluded to this poem in my paper entitled Notes of 
Anquetil Du Perron (1755*61) on King Akbar and Dastur Meberji 
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tMs kindj, intended to be presented to tlie . king or 
.other great personages,, one cannot Expect ....tlie.' /original 
to. be found elsewhere because they must go to the king, or the 
parties for whom they are intended. The copies that 
come down to later ages are copies of the copy of the 
original . writer. Hence it is that the copyists, one after 
another, may iiossibly make it faulty. 

The copy from which I give the text and my transla- 
tion is a well- written copy belonging to the library of 
the late Mr. Manoekji Riistomji Unvala. I will first give the 
text and the translation and will then explain the historical 
and other allusions made in it. 


THE TEXT OF THE POEM. 

y y, *3V OV ^ fb 

j\ Ij 0^1 3 oVr 

1^, jj jf' fh> Jji y 

^ ^ Id C-wl oU 5 

3^ dW y y *3 ^ 3 ^ 

j db j7 cJ^ j ^Ir y 3 

S 01 **^^*^ 3 ^ ^\c-i j y ^J 3 lji 

[t ^ y d($"ja> 0U.5I 3^^ Ir dS** jiA 3 10 

fl' y Dljjj*- ly* 

ui 31 ^ Cyf'^ J, k 

3^^ d < 4 *^ |jI» y dJU J> 1 » y ^ <C*taSe.>- 

1 The first line is well nigh the same as the first line of the 
Shhh-ntoehonthe meter of which this is written. The first line of the 
Sfaah-n&meh is 3 3 U 
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^SS' jo if Dt^ J, 3 't 1^ 

^ C^o jt *^j 3 3 j! 

jla^l A^ ijljj^J^ u^fl 

C-^* ^ "'•J y 31 0^*1^*^ 

U ^o 1) ^ aif if. iJ-^ vX 

j) ^1) J ^ y\ ^IS*" 4"^ »A>Ijm#J 01*^3* 

^>3^ •'— ^^ ^ c^*^*^* I*****-) 

L^ 1 -^ y 31 ^ y 31 **s^ 

dU 03-^1 J U ^ i o^>}^ 


j| A/»l> 

oW y 3^ 

J<Ai (S 3^ j\y 

^bdJUjl^* 


j 

(3^ ^j2*d^>M» 

^0 a» J 0 

Xui jl 


25 

oU j 

1 ^ y 3^ 

5 ^ 




jf^3 

^ 3' Ut^ ^• 

yy oi*^c/^ 

<3{j|-X/ttl; li{ 


dll jg*** 

i 1 ji» AAUj 3 

till J.« 

*Ailt 

ly 


3 

J*'* 1 /^. J J. 4 Jj! 


jlJl.5 



(^jjT 

jtJ: 

(ijjT jjj ‘-^»- 
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jT j 

ji 

<^***^* ^ 

(L Ji 

y/i 



cf •-*■? O'" ji ^ 


A A 



c^^S' ji c^.i 31 


■ c3^ 3 W fSj^ ^ 



J3l 3 ^2* ^^3 c-C^-A>. j^3 ^^jjjlj 

3 Of^*^ i j Jk-^ 35 

cA*y Jlc--^'3^ \j i*)-^ of' d1->1“^^* \ y 
Ijli- ^J y ^yi 31 y ^ S' ^ 0^^ 

Jb ^Cj-U*'! ^ 3 y 31 ^ ^ 

' 1 This j is stiperfitions. 

,2 1 1 These two words are not clear. The second word seems to be 
.the.naw>f^fv' a city like Ahmadnagar^ the name of which we read 
in the second line. - 
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jT j j\ iS / y 0^^- ^ 

, ,.c^ j.* j5^ (j^' ■ CjL^ -J^ ''.'j^^ 

'■'**'^'*3 ji OJi c-U*<mi«»'. 5 >wl>!^ ^ '■■cS'.-'^^l 

„ :' ■ j^y y^ •iX«*i»»l> f 'y ^ 

. •■^f ^(mji jy Cy^ y y y^ ^ aaL» 

■■CA^ iSj:y iS^j3, d^ 3 3yr^^.' ^3^, 

j jii j^‘^..y; -^aIi j j I 0 W L? (*^3“^ P* 

^ •‘■’Jt Uy j:*^ JZ^ Ji. y 

^|jjil,«l> >aA»1» c-^c^ j>.^ ^ 

|(*^ -.^3^ 1*^1 

c-i^*^ 3^3^ c^j3 p 

.?f 3(/^5p ^f'^3 iSjJJ, y^ 3^ *:>j:>fy^J^ jU 

a^3 3 3j^V* 

.4»b Oi-^iP Cjk ^y. ""Cjy: ^ 

jb Jir 

j* I « o U 

• oU**# <3 j 3. ^^3 *^1 ^ 

^^^**<5*^ \y I ^ t*^yNlUiMy^ { ftl 


^>Lj|t> «U4 |ii9C:^ 

jy t-J* ■^^■. •-/" 

31 -* f j (^U jjX i *^l2» 

^5^ 1>- .AjLile) 

*j 3 vr^- j jp'.l 
ol<«** 

*iV*-yi,J| yf^ } jj -Aft 


40' 


45 


50 


55 


^ -AXtU 3 ^ ^ 3j^^ cf^. b V^ 

‘ii3*«ir -A.v3r i3bO* *r-<u*^ 3“*^ y^ y^ “^-y* 00 

^ ^■pj l«v»-!^i^| <A*^^ %i»,J li |^> lA* 3 ^ C.S'”*^!;^ ^ jj!*" 

^ jlSs^ U i *^4. t^^ty 

■ ' ■»— ^' (3:^ 3 3 <3::^ c^. - u^t 

1 Miswritten for Jji . 2 for 

B Written . In some old -writings they ns'ed to put 
■^three nuktahs below l/* .siPf’' 

4 Written vide n« <3ii ,5 Written i3y^ 
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' >. . * , -S I j , C^—SCa* ■ xXj ^ I .Aa***! 

jasC** o^f?" y ^ ^ 


65 "' 


m. 


75. 


J^* cSU 1 j’*'^ 

C»" o!^ 

/ 3f 

*«-'*^*®*^^ C^ J d-X5&«# As 4 ^a« 3^ i J* L,?i ^’*** 

jir As _^}AJ 3^'*“' AsAik*-* o/" Jj., 

j^l*jfl AsAa/^s t^/iA>-^ A ,j^T uiljl?! a! 

^/sjj AjA jy ctll/s ^1 J) A <AS.i/i y 

y ^ AAI> Ctllft Olj -^ ^r ^l) A^j 4«jl^‘j f J A |a 31 ^ 

^j^A l> aaa^ ij^'^j*^k->" *^ 1 '^ c?^^^****^ 

aI A^-^ y^ -y 

oIA AaA^ ^ y^ ^ AA^ y 3 k 4 A^ 

j 1 a^a=^ ^y Ks^y y Lr^b -^aa ij 

Aii oAIA>-A a" C^l^J JA ^ <s Alsi' ^ j^j“ ^l^l«, 

■A^ -aIA y Co'^ ^ ' :ALflA-;^=ssi» ja ^ UA ^ 1*^ 

^\:C» jf\ «U ^ f3^ Ai3 

•EA 1 A* }! '^k 1 t«A!Lal4s Irf-rtj.A ^ 80'"’ 

Cj^*^h AlyU*^ AJ a;. «U-jA 

A^ aI-£* jl ^ w-X^ Is IAs^ ■AIA A^a«ms''^^1 «;^ A'A 4 ' ' '. 

a1 Oa*. y k ^.Ai 

Obj a^i-> 3 01 ja“*^ <;?a'^a:^W31a^“^ 

Cf ^k y ok^ 

^*5c-X.fc<<A k AsL« jj,s ^ ^ J <;ijlj4A» A'^ A^ tA**^ ^ 

' 1 A Oo-C*. A^^^^ . 3.1 ji>l,j^ AAv?t>.s ali ,, n;,„ 

OkAt"® OW a" DW oUl 

A*^ ^y^k ^b* ^A{ jA y A 3 aIjuv y i 

dU A -^^Aa^ AIa^^ y ob -^k 1 y 00 




1 TMs word is superjSuous^ both for meter and meaning* 
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III 

■ TRANSLATION. ■ 

1. By the name of God, tlie Creator of the soiil« 

May a thousand blessings be upon you 
from Him. 

2. You Sultan,^ (you) pure-minded Mug of the 

world! Offer your tongue in the praise of God. 

3. In the beginning, you take the name of holy God* 

He will be your helper in every place. 

4. You are the king^ (sh|i,h) of the world, cheerful 

(khurram) and famous. May your place be 
always on the throne. 

■5. The emperor, the king of the world, is cheerful 
(khurram). He is worthy of joy and cheer- 
fulness. 

6. The crown and the royal cap are worthy of you* 

Oh good-natured man 1 May you be the king of 
the world. 

7. (You are) emperor, a fortunate king of the world 

and a possessor of the crown and possessor 
of the throne. 

8. The crown, the throne and the royal cap befit you* 

You are a holy king worthy of the throne. 

9. May your auspicious feet be on your throne. May 

your name be (glorious) like the Kayaniaii 
kings. 

1 According to Jahangir’s Memoirs (Rogers and Beveridge^s 
Memoirs I, p. 338), Jahangir conferred upon Khurram, at the time 
of his departure for Dakhan, the title of ** Shah’’' and ordered, that 
®^he should be styled Shah Sultan Khurram*” 

2 It is a pun upon the words khurram and shah which form his 
.proper name and title. 
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10. Kings from west to east, place tlieir crowned heads 
in (submission before) your Court. 

'11. . God has made you a leader of leaders and has^ 
placed illustrious persons luider your orders. 

12. Go with a large army to Dakhan and extirpate its 

seecP from the root with your sword. 

13. May the country of Dakhan be auspicious to yoUo 

May your enmity^ break all their heart. 

14. Go with a large and famous army. May all your 

wishes be fulfilled in that place. 

15. Jahangir has ordered you (to go) to Dakhan. If 

you wish to acquire fame, conquer (lit. break) 
(the country of) Dakhan. 

16. Go quick, hasten towards the Dakhanis (and) 

attack'them with your figlitiiig men. 

17. Show bravery before warlike troops, before all 

fiighting men and illustrious men. 

18. When troubles will befall the Dakhanis from you, 

your name will be raised to the highest heaven. 

19. Knock their heads with your heavy club, as did 

Rustam in the case of the demons of M^zindarte^ 

. 20. May God fulfill all your desires. May your name 
be (glorious) in the country of Dakhan. 

. . 21. Tie your waist like the Dastan'^ of Rustam. All the 
Dakhanis will run away through your sword. 

1 i,e^^ the seed of the country invaded. What is meant is; 
the enemy altogether, 

, 2 enmity or enemies. The line may mean: “May your" 

ejpteniies be heart-broken.” But, then, the last word, del'skekan^ is not 
quite proper ; it must to be taken in the sense of del-shehastek, 

3 Zal, the, father of Rufetamj is also called “ Z4l-i Zar, Dast&n4 
Zand, DastAn-i SAm or simply DastAn (Warner Brothers^ Shah-nimeh,. 
YoL I, Introduction, p. 84). - ^ 
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22. In your hands, 'the sword', will be like a plaything:: 

and king Jahangir will be pleased with you. 

23. Be as apparent^ (ij, be boldly forward) as the 

moon in the sky. Be there (as glorious) as the 
glorious king Faridun. 

24. If you will destroy (lit. take out the breath of) 

their country, there would not be anybody in the 
world as famous as yourself. 

25. The Dakhanis (are) treacherous and mischievous. 

Rebuke (?*.^. punish) them with the point of 
your spear. 

26. Where will all the' Dakhanis stand, when you will 

put on your sword over your waist ? 

27. With your famous active^ troops, you show the 

Day of Resurrection to (i.e, bring the end of) the 
country of Dakhan. 

28. May holy God assist you. May you have no fear 

of the enemy. 

29. May God, the ruler of destiny,® protect you. May 

there be much of victory and favour over you 
from Him. 

30. Show, that you can bring strength (to your aid) 

in fight. Bring the whole country of Dakhan 
under your submission. 

31. If you will be brave in fight, (the enemy) will run 

away like a fox (which runs away) from the 
brave lion. . 

1 appearing, apparent, bold. 

3 fortune, G5d„ as ruler of dwtiny* 
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32. Let tliere be the elashmg of swords of dagger- 

bearers. Sever the heads of the haughty from 
their bodies. 

33. Show bravery like the brave Sohrab by whose hand 

Eustam was brought down (to the ground).^ 

34. A)Jm an arrow (khadang)^ in the battle- held, as 

the brave Rustam and the son of Pashaiig (t.e, 
Afr^isiab) used to do.^ 

35. With a mace, a sword, and (your) bravery, bring 

Dakhan under your submission through 
wisdom. 

36. With brave men and with your revengeful sword, 

punish Dakhan ; make haste.^ 

37. Act in such a way that when they hear your name, 

they may become soft («.<?, yield) in the same 
way as that in wliich a hard stone becomes soft 
like moist wax. 

38. Make the aim of your arrows for the present,® — . • 

0 fortunate man ! Let Ahmednagar be the next 
(place for the) aim of your arrows. 

39. Both these places are the butt of your bat (chow- 

gto). Play, in their midst, your play of bat and 

1 Vide Mohl, small edition, Tome 11, p. 126. Warner Brothers^ 
Sh Hh-nam eh, Tol. IT, pp. 169-70. 

2 the white poplar ^ a tree from which they make 
arrows ; an arrow made of it, 

3 Afrasiab and Rustam had several fights (Warner Brothers* ShAh- 
nameh, VoL III, pp. 263, 348). 

4 ‘^Have a care I make haste l” or, for ^^this, thus*^ 
(Steingass.). 

5 * the butt or mark at which arrows are shot, 

6 The names of the places are not clear. 
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ball (ehowgto-o-gn) strike blows on these 
cities and punisli them), 

40* May victory be associated with the bat of year 
sword. Make the head of yonr wa^etched accursed 
enemy your ball. 

41. Play in the plain (maiden) of fighting men and 

throw on the ground, the heads of your enemies. 

42. Carry a cane in the battle-field, although there 

may be many (wmrriors) like the son of Pashang 
(m. like Afrasi^b). 

43. When you will ride a swift high-blooded^ horse 

nobody can stand before you. 

44. With mace and sword and arrows and bovF, pre-- 

pare an army (as brave) as a ferocious lion. 

45. You select such illustrious troops as would act 

in the battle like bearers of daggers. 

46. Place on tlie right wing of your army a hero who 

capture lions and who can strike a ferocious lion 
with an arrow. 

47. Place on the left^ wing (of your army) a person 

that would be a pillar of strength (lit. support) 
to warriors, (and) who may act in the battle like 
glorious men. 

48. Dig up their land with the hoofs of your beasts 

of burden. Bring their heads under the groove 
of your noose. 

49. Give money from your big treasury and throw it 

towards that man who is aif able-bodied man. 

50. Prepare an army of persons like Godarz and Giv, 

like Barzu, Eustam and brave Framurz. 

1 Si> high* blooded steed J a young unbroken horse. 

2 Maisara left wing. 
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51. Let the commander 01 your army be a person whose 

name may carry a good weight in the war. 

52. May the Kavehfini banner together with the mace 

and gold-headed sword be auspicious to you. 

53. May the Kaeytoi hat be auspicious to you as it 

was to the fortunate king Faridun. 

54. Sitting splendidly on the Kaeytoian throne, take 

your place in the centre of the army. 

55. Call your troops wherever they be. They will 

come to your Court like brave elephants, 

56. with mace and swoi’d, Javelin, coat of mail, with 

military cloaks^ and buttoned^ garments.® 

57. Let tlie heralds* issue a proclamation and the troops 

will assemble quickly at your Court. 

5S. When your enemies will see your large army, no- 
body will stand there before you. 

59. Let the commanders of troops march in the front. 

May they stand like heroes with sword and mace. 

60. When the commanders of troops arc brave like 

elephants, they overpower hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers. 

61. (When) intelligent brave young men, who show the 

way for assaults® and who are expert in throwing 
nooses, (and) vi^ 

1 a faind of military cloak made uf leopard’s skin. 

2 »J a button or anj thing for fastening garments. 

. 3 j, the outside of a garment, 

4 wJb a servant, wbose^ business is to proclaim the titles of Ms 
master and to introduce before him thoJ?e who desire to psy- 

respects to iiJm. ' B assault. _ , * , ' 
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^' 62, Soldiers ride on ■ til eir ■ horses with soldiersj they 
capture . their . enemies,, just, as n lion would, 
capture its prey. 

63 May elephants be in the front of your army. May 
you eommand (lit. move) many elephants with 
Javelins in your hand. 

64. Troops armed with swords and men bent upon 

revenge throw hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
onground. 

65. In every way, they quickly entrust themselves to the 

reins of their horses and bring about a resurrection 
in the battle-field^ (he, trusting to their horses 
they fight and cause havoc among the enemy). 

66. Famous warriors strike their swords as the black- 

smiths strike their belts^ on the anvil. 

' , . " i'-'" 

67. May Dakhan be subdued (maskhar) by your hands. 

May you be there a good-natured king of the 
world. 

68. O fortunate (prince) ! May the former kings who 

are there do homage to your Court. 

69. May they bring toll and tribute to your Court No- 

body has any strength to fight with you. 

70. May all the Eajas round about it (ke. the Dakhan) 

tie their waists (ke, be ready) to serve you. 

71. At the time when you conquer the country of 

Dakhan, you spread in that country justice and 
; . peace. 

72. Your fame will be established by, equity and 

Justice and all your desires will be fulfilled in 
that country. 

^ 1 a field of battlel 2 the silken fringe of a belt. 
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73. 0 you pious-natured man ! spread justice in sneh. a 

way that tlie sheep may drink water at the same 
place with a wolf. 

74. May yon be resplendent on your throne like the 

Sun. May your seat be like that of Jamsheed. 

75. 0 king of the world ! sit as merrily on your throne 

as did Jamsheed, the king of the world. 

76. May you always have joy and cheerfulness of spiing. 

May you be happy with whatever you drink. 

77. May all your years be happy. May all your days 

be brilliant. 

78. (I) Kaikobad am the speaker of good wishes and 

praise to you. May you always be happy on 
your throne. 

79. I am an old servant of your royal house and was 

brought up by the illustrious king Akbar. 

80. That king exalted me in this Court under the 

shelter of his own kindness, 

81. He favoured me with two or three services* 

Pious Akbar exalted me. 

82. He gave me BOO bigahs as madad-i'-ma&Bh. Oh 

God! May he be happy in Heaven. 

83. May the highest heaven be his abode. 0 God! have 

mercy on his pious soul. 

84. Again, I have a /airman from Jahangir who is the 

leader of kings and who has an intelligent soul. 

85. 0 you pious king of the world! you order some 

land^ to be kindly presented to me. 

86. 0 pious and virtuous king ! you present me some 

land so that your name maybe perpetuated till 
the day of resurrection. 
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87 . If the king will present me with land, I, Ms ser- 

vant, will be exalted in the A njuman, 

88. I pray for that (favour) , to the king of the world ! 

0 kind-natured king of the world ! you are 
bountiful. 

89. 0 pious-natured king! fulfil my desire with' an 

auspicious faman from jmur Court. 

90. May the protection of God be on you for ever. May 

the sun and moon revolve according to your 
pleasure. 

(Finished.) 

IV 

SUMMARY OF THE POEM. 

1. The Petition begins with the mention of the name 
of God. The first line of the first couplet is well-nigh 
the same as that with which Firdousi begins his ShAh-nameH, 
Firdousi’s first line runs thus : — 

Kaikobad’s first line runs thus : 

Having named God, he prays for God’s blessings upon 
Prince Khurram and asks the Prince to praise God (ee. l-3l. 
He then blesses and praises the Prince (ce. 4-11). He 
then speaks of the invasion of Khurram upon the Dakhan 
(ot^ ) and says that Khurram went to war at the com- 
mand of Jahangir. He asks Khurram to strike the Dakha- 
nis as Rustam, the national hero of ancient Iran, struck 
the Mazindaranis. He asks him to win glory like Fai-idun 
(c. 23). He calls the Dakhanis treacherous and mischievous 
(faribandeh va bad kunesh, e« 25). He speaks of Khurram ’s 
officers as illustrious and active and says that, if bravery 
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will be shown by Khurram, the enemy will run away like a 
fox before a lion (c. 31). He refers to the episode of 
Eustam and Sohrab in the Sh&h-nameh and wishes that the 
Dakhanis may be brought down to the ground at Khurram ’s 
hand, just as Eustam was brought down to the ground at 
the hand of Sohrab (e. 33). He refers to the episode of 
the fight with arrow between Eustam and Afrasiab, the son 
of Pashang. He names Ahmednagar as the next place of 
the Dakhan to which the Prince should direct his attention. 
He asks him to prepare an army consisting of men like 
Godurz and Giv, Barzu, Eustam and Pramurz. He then 
wishes that the Kavehtoi banner may be auspicious to him 
and the Kaytoi hat be as auspicious to him as it was to Fari- 
dun (e. 54). He further wishes that afithe Eaj as may submit 
to him (c. 70). He exhorts the Prince to spread justice 
after conquest (c.73). He prays that he may be as resplen- 
dent as the sun and as illustrious as Jamsiied (c. 74). Then, 
at the end (c. 79), he says that he himself was the Khdne. 
zdd of the house of Akbar who had given him two or three 
khidmats and 300 hig&ht of land (ce. 79-82). He then 
speaks of having a farmdn from Jahangir (e. 84) and 
prays for the gift of some land from him (Khurram) . 
The presentation of that land will exalt him among the 
Anjuman (e. 84) and so he asks for a farm&n for that 
purpose. 

. ,v 

T?HB MAIN HISTOBICAL EVENT EEPBEBBD TO 
IN THE TOBM. 

It was Khurram ’s proposed invasion of the Dakhan that 
led Kaikobad to write the laudatory poem. It was a great 
military expedition of the times, because the Dakhan had 
been long defying the attetnpts of Akbar and Jahangir to 
briug it undef submission. * This fact shows the importance 
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«f tHe event' whic^^^ Kaikobad to address the poem to 
Khnrrain. So/ 1 wili speak here of the subject treated in 
this poem under the following heads : — 

1. An account of the early life of Khurram which led 
to his being called Sli^h as referred to by Kriko- 
bad and which prepared him for the important 
task of invading the Daklmn* 

2. The country of Dakhan, the conquest of which was 
deemed important by Akbar and Jahangir. 

3. Ahmednagar as an important place for conquest. 

I will speak here briefly on Khurram life upto the 

time of his invasion of Dakhan, to enable 
one to see how gradually he was prepared 
to be fit to carry out a great military 
expedition against Dakhaii wliicli was undertaken by his 
grand-father Akbar but was left unfinished and which 
.suggested to Kaikobad, the idea of writing this lauda- 
tory poem. Khurram was the original name of Jahangir’s 
second son. He was born on 5th January 1592, - to 
Jagat GosAhn otherwise known as Jodh Bai, who was the 
daughter of the Mot4 raja (the fat raja). As a boy, he 
was known as B^b^. Akbar, who was then alive, gave his 
grand-child the name of Khurram, «>. joyful, because it 
was believed that, by his birth, he made the world hhurrani^ 
or joyful In his childhood, he was brought up by Ruqayya 
Sultan Begum, his step grand-mother, the Begum being one 
of the several wives of Akbar. 

. In March 1607, he was given the honour of having a 
Boyhood, drum and the rank of 8000 per- 

sonal (z«ht) and 5000 horse (troops).^ 
In 1607, Jahangir got Kliurrairi, who did not enjoy good 

1 Memoirs of J.ihaogir by Beveridge I, p. li), and n. 5. 

2 Turkish togli, a* korse-taii standard, 3 Memoirs f, p* 87. 
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Kealtli, weighed in gold, silver and other metals and gave the 
gold, silver etc. to faqirs and the poor.’ In the same year, 
having heard from his Diwan, the news of a conspiracy by his 
elder brother Khusrau against the life of his father, Khurram 
conveyed the news to his father and gained liis esteem and 
love.^ In the same year, he was given the rank of SOOO 
personal and 5000 horse and a jagir near Ujjain.® In 
1609, he was presented with a rubby, set in with two pearls, 
of the value of Es. 40000.^ 


In the same year, lie was betrothed to a girl, 
who was the grand-daughter of Sultan 
Husain Mirza Safawi, ruler of Kan- 
dahar, when Jahangir sent for the 


bi'ide a rich gift (‘-^W of Es. 50000.® The marriage 
took place in the same jmar and Jahangir celebrated 
it with gifts to the rich and the poor.® On the New 
Year ’s day of the next year (21st Mai’ch 1611). Jahangir 
raised his rank to 10000 personal and 5000 horse.^ In 
March 1612 (19th Farwardin) , the rank was further raised 
from 10000 to 12000. On 18th Khordad (1612 A.C.)^ 
Khurram was married to Arjumand Banu, well-known as 
Murataz-mahal, who, later on, became his favourite wife, 
and gave him 14 children,® and in whose memory, on her 
death, he built the world-known Taj Mahal, “the toy in 
marble,” of India. She was the daughter of Asaf Khan IV, 
the brother of Jahangir’s queen Nur-Jahan. It was Nur- 
Jahan who had brought about the marriage and Mumtaz- 


1 This rule of being weighed in metals and of giving the 
metals or the coins made out of them to the poor was an old custom of 
Indian kings. Akbar followed it and got himself weighed twice every 
year, once according to the solar year and for the second time 
according to the lunar year. Memoirs I, (p. 115,) 

2 J6id. pp. 122-23. 3 p. 132. 4 fSidploe. 

5 Md. p. 159. 6 Ibid. p. 180. 7 Ibid. p. 192. 

8 Z6id. p. 217. 9 Ibid.p.iZi. 
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ma^ial was to Kliiirram (S!iaH Jahan) wh’at Nur-Ja!ianwaE> 
to: Jahangir. On the New Year’s day, 1st Farwardin 
(1613 A.C.), he invited his father to his own house and. 
submitted New Year’s offerings.^ The Holi festival of the 
Hindus feU^ in 1614, on the anniversary of the death of 
Akbar. 

Jahangir celebrated both', the Holi holiday and the 

anniversary of his father (Akbar’s) 

Gelebxation o f death'. He sent Khurrarn to Akbar’s tomb- 
the Anniversary 

of Akbar^s death. to arrange for an assembly there. Jahangir 
says: ^^The commemoration of siicii an 
anniversary is one of the standing rules and customs in 
Hindustan. Every year of the death of their fathers and 
those who are dear to them, each according to his eireum- 
stances and ability prepares food and all kinds of perfumes, 
and the learned men, the respectable and other men as- 
semble and these assemblies sometimes last a week . ”2 
Jahangir ^^sent B§,bA Khurrarn to the venerated tomb” 
and “ 1000 rupees were given to ten trustworthy servants^ 
to divide among fakirs and those who were in want.”^ 

On the 6tli of Deh (1613 A.C.), he sent Khurrarn from 
Ajmer, to subdue the Rana of Udeypore, 
E^na of Udeypra! very rich presents. Khnrram 

went and succeeded. The Eana Amar- 
Singh surrendered in the month of Baliman (January 
1615 A.C.). On his return to Court with Karan, the son 
of Eana, both were received with honour and presents, on 
the 25th of Deh (1615 A.C.). 

Jahangir initiated Khurrarn, wlio had, upto now, 
abstained from drinking, to the habit 
^drink^Wne? drinking. On this day, the ceremony 

of weighing Khurrarn was performed' 
and, on that auspicious day, Jahangir said to Kliur- 


i Ibid, p. 236. 


2 Ibid, p. 246-47. 


3 j6Rp. 247, 
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-ram •• “ Bab&, thou hast become the father of children 

and kings and king’s sons have drunk wine. To-day, 
•which is the day of thy being weighed, I will give 
thee wine to drink, and give thee leave to drink it on 
feast days and at the time of the New Year, and at all 
great festivals. Bat thou must observe the path of mode- 
ration, for wise men do not consider it right to drink to 
such extent as to destroy the understanding, and it is 
necessary that from drinking only profit should be de- 
rived. Jahangir then quotes Bu ‘Ali (Avicenna),^ the 
Arab physician, on the advantage of drinking wine in 
moderation and disadvantage in drinking it to excess, and 
enters into a kind of dissertation on wine. On the 19th of 
Parwardin (April ldlG), Khurram’s rank was raised 
from 15000 personal and 8000 horse to 20000 personal and 
10000 horse. Inthe same year, Jahangir sent Khurram 
for t!ie conquest of the Dakhan. It was at this time 
that Khurram was given the title of Shah (king) (A.C. 
1616). Prom that time, some authors called him Shah' 
Khurram, and some Sh&h Jahan.s Tlie conferring of 
the title of Shah upon him by Jahangir was equivalent to 
declaring him heir-apparent. Khurram completely sub- 
dued Dakhan. In A.D. 1621 (1030 Hijri) Dakhan again 
rose in rebellion and Khurram was again sent to suppress 
it, and was successful in subduing it. 


1 Ibid, p, S06. For a siiailar old Zoroastrian ■view of one deriv- 
ing benefit from the use of wine, vid6 my paper on ** Wine among the 
Ancient Persians'^ (Asiatic Papers, Part III, p. 240). 

2 I had the pleasure of visiting the tomb of Avicenna at Hama- 
dan on 17th November 1925. iVide my Book of Travels (1924) 

*^1^1 p. 376). There, he was known more 

as a physician than as a philosophic writer. 

3 Elphinstone's History of India, 6th ed. by Cowell, p. 561. 
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..Honours confer- 
.upon Mm. 


We find the following passage in the W&kiM-i JaJiangir 
about Prince Khurram getting the 
title of Shibh Jahan. Jahangir saysi 
"'On Thursday, the 20th Mihr and the 
twelth year of my reign, corresponding to the lltli of Shaw- 
wal A.H. 1026, at about three o’clock after noon, Prince 
Khurram arrived and obtained audience in the fort of 
Mandu* He had been absent from the Court for eleven 


months and eleven days. After he had paid me Ms respects, 
I called him in the window where I was sitting, and with the 
impulse of excessive paternal affection and love I immedi- 
ately rose up and took him in my arms. The more he ex- 
pressed his reverence and respect for me, the more my 
tenderness increased towards him. I ordered him to sit by 
me. He px’esented me with 1000 gold mohurs and 1000 

rupees "Formerly, at the conquest of the Eana, a 

mansab of 20000 and the command of 10000 had been confer- 
red on Prince Khurram, and when he "was sent to the Dakhan, 
he was honoured with the title of Shah. Now, in considera- 
tion of his present service, his 'inansab was promoted to a 
mansab of 30000 and the command of 20000 horse. I also 
conferred on him the title of Sli^h Jahan. It was ordered 
that henceforth a chair should be placed for him in the Court 
next to my throne, an honour which was particularly con- 
ferred upon him, and had never before been Imown in my 
family.”^ From this long passage of Jahangir’s W^ki^t, we 
learn that Prince Khurram was given tlie title of SIi4h be- 
fore Ms expedition to the Dakhan and the title of ShAh Jahan 
after its successful termination. 

About Prince Khurram ’vS second expedition to Dakhan 
to suppress the rebellion, Jahangir speaks 
tMn^to Bakhanf^' follows in his W 4ld4t-i- Jahangiri : 

" In those happy days,^ when I was 


1 Elliot, History of India (Dovrson), Vol. VI, pp, 351-5 2. 

2 1029 Hijri, 1620 A.C, 
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enjoying myself in Iranting and travelling in Kashmir, des- 
patches arrived from the Dakhin. When the Royal Court 
left the capital, evil-disposed men in the Dakldn, failing in 
duty and loyalty raised the standard of rebellion . . .... On 
the former oecasion, when I marched with the Imperial- 
army to effect the conquest of the Dakhin, Khurram, who- 
commanded the advance, arrived at Burhanpur. Tlie insur- 
gents, with that craft which distinguishes them, made him tiicir 
intercessor and abandoned the Imperial territory. Now 
that they had once more thrown off their allegiance, it was:- 
my wish to send the Imperial army again under the com- 
mand of Khurram, to inflict upon them the punishment tirey 
deserved, and to make them an example and warning for 
others. But he was engaged in the siege of Kangra, and' 
many experienced officers were with him on that service, 
so that for some days I could not determine what to do.. 
Letters arrived one after another, reporting that tiie in- 
surgents having gathered strength, numbered nearly 
60000 horse, and Iiad occupied many parts of tlie Imperial 

dominions By the favour of God, Kangra had 

fallen, and so on Friday, the 4th Deh, I sent Kliurram to- 
the Dakhin, and I conferred upon him ten h-ors of dams to 
be collected from the country after his conquest.”^ 

Out of the two above successful expeditions to Dakhaur 
to suppress the rebellion there, Dastur Kaikobad’s lauda- 
tory poem refers to the first. Dastur Kaikobad died on 
29th October 1619 (roz 12, mah 12, year 988 Yazdajardi), 
So bis poem cannot refer to the second expedition which, 
took place in 1621. 

Dakhan, i.e. the South, is the country between 

akiian or Northern India, broadly and generally 

"* liecoan’. spoken as Hindustan, and Southern 

. India. It is spoken of as the Dakhan, or 
the South, because it is oh the south of Northern India,' 
1 Elli-Jt’s History of India, Dawson VI, pp. S77-78, 
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which' alone in early times was known as Indian Hind or 
Hindustan. The early Aryans had,..iB.ade Northern India, 
their home, driving away to Soiithern India the Dravidians, 
who themselves had eonie to, India as foreigners^ Tlie 
country known as Dakhan (Deeeaii) wms a kind of 
midland between the two. It had taken up t^ie culture 
•of both parts, the culture of the Ar^mns of the North and 
the cailtui’e of the Dravidians of the South. It had, one 
after another, passed through the influence of the Maiiryan 
emperors of Magadha in the North, of the Andhra kings in 
the South, of the Gupta kings— who, to a certain extent, 
may be said to be its own kings, —and of king Harshavardhan 
in the North and Pulkesin in the South. Mr. Beni Prasad, 
wiiose chapter- on the Dakhan sums up in brief the ancient 
history of the Dakhan, seems to say very properly that 
the Deccan policy of the Mughals was a legacy of two 
thousand years of Indian history. 

The Mahomedan history of the Dakhan began with 
Alaudiii Khilji (about 1303 A.C.), who is 
^^^h^'storT^of ^Jupposed to be the predecessor of Akbar 

Dakhan, in his thought of giving one religion to 

the whole of India, with this difference 
that, w’-hen Akbar thought of doing so by discussions and 
persuasions, Alaudin Khilji thought of doing so by the force 
-of his sword.^ In his conquest, Alaudin Khilji was ably 
.assisted by his general Kafur. The sway, exercised by 
Alauddin from Delhi, did not continue long. It gave way 
in the time of Mohammed Tuglak (1325-1351) and the 
Dakhan generals chose Hasan Gangu Bahmany to be at the 
Head in 1347. His rule and his dynasty’s rule lasted fora 

. 1 Fergosson speaks of them as allied to the Arcadian races 

olthe West. (Cave Temples of India, p, 7)» 

2 History of Jahangir, Ch. XI, pp, 254 et 

3 Ibid. p. 254, 4 Smith^^ Akbar I, 209, 
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jeentury and a half (1347-1498) and then it broke up into; 

five following independent principalities : 

1. The Imad Shahs at Berar (1484-1572). 

2. The Barid Shahs at Bidar (1492-1609). 

3. The Nizam Shahs at Ahmednagar (1490-1637), 

4. TheAdil Shahs atBijapur (1489-1686). 

5. Qutb Shahs at Goleonda (1489-1686).’ 

The Dakhan, at the time, included Khandesh, Berar,. 
Bidar, Ahmednagar, Goleonda and Bijapur.“ All tha 
above Sliahs, though they quarrelled at times among them- 
selves, had united to overthrow the growing power of the 
yijayanagar Empire in the further south. 

It seems that, at first, Akbar’s main object in conquer- 
ing Dakhan was not so much for the 

Akbar’s prime country itself, but for the object of break- 
object for con- 
quering Dakhan, mg the growing power of the Portuguese 

in India. Tlieir maritime strength led 
them, at times, to be too exacting in the matter of the 
Mahomedan pilgrims who went on pilgrimmage to^ 
Mecca from Surat* Owing to this maritime strength, Akbar 
did not dare to challenge them directly, but lie w^as on a 
look out to find some means to curb their power. Vincent 
Smith thus speaks on the subject: 'His (Akbar 's) early 
direct attacks on the foreign («>. the Portuguese) settle- 
ments having failed, Akbar perceived that the subjugation 
of the Sultanates of the Deccan plateau was the necessary 
preliminary to a systematic assault in force on the Euro- 
pean possessions along the coast. 

Akbar, in about 1591, first thought of conquering tho' 
above Shahi kingdoms of the Dakhan which had risen on tlier' 
ruins of the Bahman i Empire. In August 1591, he sent 

1 History of Jebaogir, by Beni Prasad, p, 255* 

2 Smith's Akbar I, p, 32. 3 Jbid, p. 264, 
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iolir' iiiissioES, to tKe kings of 'KhancleshV Alimednagary: 
Bijapur, and ^ Qolconda. Khandesk', under its ruler Rajab'’ 

' Ali Khan of ' the Farufci dynasty, whose capital was Burhan- 
pur, submitted and with his submission the great fort of 
Asirgadh^ passed into the hands of Akbar,^ Akbar, at 
this time? did not proceed further. In, fact his peaceful 
mission to acquire Dakhan failed. In 1593? Akbar began a 
military invasion, At first, Ahmednagar was taken. In 
this affair, the celebrated brave lady, Cliand Bibi, made a. 
name. In the end, she made peace.^ In 1567 Akbar had a 
victory, but Salim’s (Jahangir’s) attempts at rebellion 
stopped him from further action in the Dakhan. 

When Jahangir came to the throne, he thought of eon-* 

tinning his father’s attempts of conquer- 

Jahangir’s at- ing the Dakhan. But, at first, just as his 
tempts for the con- 
quest of Dakhan. (Jahangir’s) rebellion had prevented 

Akbar from carrying out his design in the 
Dakhan, so, his son Khusraa’s rebellion prevented him from 
carrying out his design. The well-known general Malik 
Ambar, a bom Ab.Yssinian, was a great general \vho stood 
in the way of his conquest of Ahmednaggar. The later 
rise of the Mahrathas, which culminated in the successes 
of Shivajee, indirectly owes a good deal to this Abyssinian 
Malik Ambar. Finding, that he could not stay against 
the large trained army of Jahangir in a pitelied battle, 
He resorted to a kind of guerilla warfare among the 
mountains against Jahangir’s army, and, for this purpose, 

1 For a brief account of this fort and its connection with 
Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, vide my paper entitied “A 
Persian Inscription of the Mogul times on a stone found in the District 
Judge's Court at Thana'-' (Journal B.B.R.A.S., Yol, XXIV, pp. 137461. 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 149-173.) 

2 Smith's Akbar, pp. 246-247., ... 

3 Vide Smith’s Akbar, Chap. X* for Akbar’s operations in tha- 
Dakhan, 
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he trained and commanded Ma'iratha troops. This training 
under Malik Ambar laid the foundation o£ the rise of tlie 
power ot‘ the Mahrathas. Under all the above eireum- 
■stanees, the eouqncst ot the Dakhan became a necessity for 
Jahangir. After several failures, he sent Khurrnin for its 
■conquest and it is this event that forms the subject of tlie 
laudatory poem of Kaikobad. Jahangir first tliought 
•of going to Dakhan on the 2nd of Farvardin of the lOtK 
regnal ''year (March 1615), when he was at Ajmer. 
He wanted, at first, to go to Mandu, from where iie 
■could better carry on operations. So, lie gave orders that a 
new building may be built tiiere for him and that the old 
may be repaired.^ 

He appointed Khurrara to lead the vanguard, and, on 
the Sth of Aban of the next year (28tli 
Appointment of October 1616 A. C.) . the camp equippage 
fonqueS o7the* Kliurram’s advance guard left Ajmer.^ 
Deccan. Raja Suraj Maiial was to accompany 

Khurram. Mu’tammad . Khan was to 


accompany Kimrram as the paymaster of his army-® The 
niansahs of both these officers wore increased. On the 20tli 
of Aban (9th October 1616), on the day appointed for bis 
departure, Khurram paraded before Jahangir witli tlie 
“pick of his men” and was given the title of Shah which 
was made a part of his name. He was now ordered to be 
•called Shah Sultan Khurram. He was presented with a 
robe of honour, an Iraq horse with a jewelled saddle, a Turki 
hoTseT-mr-elepihant- named Bansi-badan (flute-bodied), anr 
English-fashioned carriage, a jewelled sword, and a jewelled 
dagger.* Jahangir prayed that ho may gain renown in 
:his expedition. The following high officers accompanied 
IDiurram in Ms advance guard : 

1. Raja Suraj Mahal, who had a mansab of 2000 

1 Memoirs of Jahangir. Rogers and Beveridge’s Translation, Vol. I, 
p. 280. 2 Ibid. p. 337. 8 Ibid. p. 338. 4 Ibid, pp, 838-9. 
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personal and 2000 horse- 

:2‘ Mn ^tammad Khan, who served as paymaster and had ■ 
a mansab of 1000 personal and 250 horse. 

3. Ahdiidlah Khan Piruz Jang. 

4. Day4nat Khan. 

5. Karan, the son of the Eana of Dudpnr, who Joined 
the army of Kliurram, during the march. 

Jahangir himself started for Daklian from Ajmer on 

■ 21st Aban (lOtli November 1616), in a 

for starting in a splendid English carriage drawn by four 

carriage for the horses. As to the reason, why lie started 

in a carriage, Jahangir sa^’-s as follows : — 

It is the custom of the people of India that if the move* 
ment of kings or great men for the conquest of a country is 
towards the east they should ride a tusked elephant, and if 
the movement is towards the west on a horse of one colour,* 
if towards the north in a palanquin or a litter (singMsans) ^ 
■tod if towards the south, that is in the direetioii of tlie 
Deccan (as on this occasion), on a which is a kind of 
“•cart (ardba) ov bahal'^ (two wheeled car).”^ 

In the march, there was continued communion be- 
tween Khurram, who led the advance guard, and Jahangir. 
For example, Jahangir once sent two falcons to Khurram.^ 
Khurram once sent a message, and, on his recommendation, 
the mansab of Badiu-z zamto, son of Mirza Sliahrukh’, was 
fixed at 1500 personal and 1000 horse,^ Jahangir entered 
Mandu on Monday, the 23rd of IsfandAr maz (February 
1617). He took 4 months and two days to cover the distance 
of 159 kos between Ajmer and Mandu, travelling leisurely, 
drinking and hunting, visting SanyAsis like Jadrup and 

- 1 Qf. Gujerati Eng, wheel and veJielvdn 

one who drove carriages. 2 Memoirs I, p. 340. 

3 Vide Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir, p. 287, for Jahangir^s' 
Itinerary from Ajmer to Mandu. 4 Memoirs I, p. 160. 
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doing daily official work. After some days, lie received a 
report from Khurram’s advance gaard, that Adil Khan, of 
his own choice, came and offered submission and promised 
to restore all the provinces seized by (Malik) Ambar. Early 
next year (12tli Ilahi year*, commencing on 20th of March' 
1617), on thelOtli Earvardin (29th March), Jahangir sent a 
dress of honour to Khurram. 

It was on the 29th of Tir (June 1617) that Jahangir re- 
ceived the good news of the victory in the 
Daklian. He says: “Saj'yid ‘Abdu-llati 
Birha, the envoy of ray son, ...waited on 
me, and presented a letter from that son containing news of 
a victory over the provinces of the Deccan. All tlie 
chiefs laying the head of duty in the noose of obedience, 
had consented to service and humility, and laid before him 
the keys of forts and strongholds, especially the fort of 
Ahmadnagar. In gratitude for this great favour and bene- 
ficence, placing the head of supplication on the throne of 
that God who requires no return, I opened my lips in 
thankfulness, and liumbling myself, ordered them to beat 
the drums of rejoicing. Thanks he to Allah, that a terri- 
tory, that had passed out of hand, has come back into the 
possession of the servants of the victorious State, and that 
the seditious, who had been breathing the breath of rebellion' 
and boasting, have turned towards supplication and' 
weakness, and become deliverers of properties and payers of 
tribute.”^ As Nur Jahan Begam gave him the first news of 
victory, he gave her “ the parganah of Boda, the revenue of 
which is 200,000 Eupees.’” Jahangir expected “ an offering- 
from t!ie Deccan as no other king of this age lias received. ’ ’* 
He adds that, some days before, he had taken an augury, 
from the D iwan-i Hafiz* and had a hope of victory.' Then, 

1 Memoirs I, p. 380 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid. , 4 Ode 192 “of 

Brockhaas’ edition, p. 112, first couplet.” 5 For the practice of 
taking augury from the books of great poets, cf. Sortes Virgillanoe. 
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011 the 3rd of Sii ahriy Ar ( Sliehriyar ) a letter ■ waS' received 
from Khurram '* aniioiiiicing the coming of ■' A fzal Khan- 
End E4y 'Bay to and the arrival of' the ambassadors of Adil 
EliaBj and their bringing suitable offerings of jewels, 
lewelled things, elephants and horses,— -offerings such’ a§ 
had never come in any reign or time and expressing 
much gratitude for the services and loyalty of the aforesaid 
Elian (Adil Ehan), and his faithfulness to his word and 
duty. He asked for a gracious royal far man bestowing on 
him the title of farzand (son) and for other favours, which 
Had never yet been vouchsafed in his honour.’’^ Jahangir 
acted accordingly and gave the Ehan, the title of farzand^ 
Ehurram himself went to his father at Mandu on the 20th 
of Mihr (12th October 1617). The separation between the 
father and son was, says Jahangir, of 11 months and 11 days. 
Jahangir embraced his son and rewarded his officers. He 
rewarded his son with a mansab of 20000 personal and 
10000 horse. A special dress of honour, decorated 
with pearls, worth 50000 rupees, a jewelled sword with 
a jewelled belt and a jewelled dagger were presented to 
him. Again Jahangir '"poured over Ms head a small 
tray of gold coins. Not only that, but Jahangir poured 
over the head of Sarnak, an elephant of unusual size, form 
and beauty sent to Mm by Ehurram (now Shah Jahan), a 
Quantity of gold coins and gave it the name of Nur-bakht 
(light of fortune). Nur Jahan also gave an entertainment 
and presented to Ehurram a dress of honour and other 
valuable things, all costing about Es. 300000.® Ehurram, on 
the other hand, presented to his father Jahangir articles 
worth " Es. 2260000 or 75000 tumans of the currency of 
Iran. .-Such offering had never been made during this 
’dynasty.^^* 


1 Ibid, pp. 387-88. 
3 lUd* p. 397. 


2 Ibid, p. 395. 
4 Ibid„. p. 401. 
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Kaikobad speaks in his poem of Alimcdnagar as the next 
place of importance -vvliiA should draw 
^ attention of Kluirram. Kaikohad 

seems to have thought very properly 
of the strategical importance oC the city and its territory 
from what had happened in Akbar’s time. In the territories 
comprised in the Daklian, and in the history of the 
Dakhan, Ahmednagar played a very important: part. When 
Akbar first thought of conquering (hcl)akhan> Ahmednagar, 
being close to his territo]’ie.s, was tlio first to draw his 
attention. It was in October 1593 that Akbar sent an 
army of 70000 horse and a large number of infantry 
under his son Danyal, aided by able officers, for its 
Jconquest, but with no success. In June 1595, Prince 
Murad was appointed at the head of the army in 
place of Danyal. By that time, its king Bnrhan-ul-mullc 
died (4th April 1595). Just then, -when the officers and 
the people got apprehensive about the future of Ahmed- 
nagar, there appeared on the scene for the defence of 
the country a brave lady, who has immoi talked, not only 
her name, but the name of tKe brave womanhood of India. 
She wra.s Chand Sultana, popularly known as Chand Bihi, 
who was the widow of the late king of Bijapore and sister 
of the deceased king BurKan-ul-mulk. She bravely com- 
manded’ the defence of Ahmednagar and inspired with 
courage Her soldiery, during the siege by the army of 
'Akbar. But, in the end, she could not stand against the 
vast resources of Akbar and concluded peace, acknowledg- 
ing the suzerainty of Akbar. Her powerful personality 
secured easy terms for Ahmednagar. She then formed an 
union of three states of the Dakhan — ^Ahmednagar, Bijapore 
and Goleonda,— but mutual jealousies and quarrels did not 
make the union successful. Chand Bibi died in a fight and 
'Akbar’s imperial army won a great success in February 
jl597. Akbar himself went to Dakhan to carry the victory 
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to a more successful issue and besieged Asirgbad, which 
fell after a long and arduous siege. At this time, Jahangir 
(then Salim) rose in rebellion in the North and Akbar had 
to leave the Dakhan to suppress the rebellion of his son. 
Thus, the fruits of his victory were lost. 

We read as follows in the Wakiat-i-Jaliangiri about this 
town of Ahmednagar : “ From the time of the conquest of 
Ahmednagar by my late brother Daniyel to the present, 
the place had been under the command of Khur Aga Beg 
Mirzfi, Safawa, a relation of Shah Tahmhsp of Persia; but 
since their late success the Dakhanis had invested the town. 
Every effort was made to defend the place . . . .Khur 

Aga Beg did his best to console and encourage them (the 
troops) ; but in vain, so he capitulated on terms and retired 
with men to Burhanpur.”' 

■' VI 


EEPERENCES IN THE POEM TO THE 
PERSONAGES OP ANCIENT IRAN. 

Kaikobad's poem refers to several personages and 
events mentioned in the ancient History of Iran. I will now 
speak of them. Among the personages, we find the mention 
of the following with brief references, here and there, to 
their doings : Rustam and Sohrab, c. 33 ; the son of Pashang, 
cc. 34, 42; Jamshed, c. 74; Paridun, e. 23; Godurz, c. 50; 
Giv, c. 50 ; Barzu, c. 50 ; Pramarz, e. 50. 


Rustam was the national hero of Iran. He is the 


Eustam and 
Sohrab, c. 33. 


Rhtast4m of the Pahlavi Bundehesh.* 
He is also referred to in the Pahlavi 
Aiyadg&r-i Zarir&n® and Shatroiha-i 


Air4n.* The known etymology, which derives Ms name 


1 Elliot’s History of India (Dowson) 11, pp. S23-SA. 2 S B. E, 

Vol. V, 1st ed., p. 140. Bandehesh Chap. XXXI, 41. Vide my Bun- 
dehesh, p. 176. 3 Vide my AiyAdg4r-i Zariran, p, 11. 4 Ibid. p. 91. 
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from tlie rastam, i.e. “1 am free*' and wMcli 

connects the name with the Caesarian operation, per^ 
formed upon his mother, does not seem to be correct-’- 
His Pahlavi name suggests that it comes from an old root 
'Av. _3'^5 ®v’\ Paid. Sans, Pers. to grow, 

to increase. His unusual large grown up body may have 
suggested the name. As to the fight between him and his son, 
Sohrab, referred to in the poem, vide my paper, “ The Irish 
story of Oueullin and Oonloeh and the Persian story of 
Bustam and Sorab.”® 

Kaikobad speaks of a son mf Pasliang. He does not name 
him. Pashang had several sons of whom it 
shang,To” u, II" Afr4si&b that he refers to. -Afrasiab', 
typified the Turanians, the traditional 
constant enemies of Iran. He was the son of Pashang. 
He is the Franghrasyana of the Avesta,” 

FrAsiav of the Pahlavi books* and Afr§,siab 

of the ShUh-n&raeh. The arrow (khadang) alluded to in 
the poem, refers to his many fights, especially those with 
Eustam and to his being a good shot with arrow. For his 
bow and arrow fights with Bustam, we find several 
references in the Sh&h-nSmeh of Firdousi. 

Kaikobad prays that Kh'urram may, in the war against 
the Dakhan, be as glorious as Faridun. 
Faridun, c. 23, Faridun had won his glory in 'his war 
against Zohak, a foreign ruler who had 
conquered Iran. Faridun is the Thraetaona ■ 

1 my Rustam-nAmeh 

2 Journal B. B. E. A. S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 317-27. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp, 53-66. As to Firdousi’s story, vide Mohl’s, 
Dastur Minochehr’s, Kutar Brothers’ and Warner’s Translations. 
Vide my Gujarati Episodes from the Sh&h-n&meh, Vol. I. 

3 Yasht V 41, IX 18, 22, X7II, 38, 42, XIX, 56, 64, 82 93, 97; 
YasnaXl, 7. 

4 Vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper Names. 
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mi th.e Avesta, Faritim of the Pahlavi bookSj 

Faridun of the Sli^h-nAmelis Traitana, of the Hindu 

bookab ^ 

Kaikobad wishes that Khurram may be as exalted on 
his throne as Jamshed. Jamshed is the 
Jamshed, c. 74. Yinia Khshaeta of the 

Avesta, Yama of the Vedas, Jam 

of the Pahlavi books and Jamshed of the Persian 
books. The reference to his seat seems to be a reference to 
Pirdousi's aeeonnt of his sitting on a resplendent throne 
on the Jamshedi Naoroz day (1st Parwardin) from wHeK 
Akbar and his son Jahangir calculated their years. He 
was the founder of the great Naoroz day, known thereafter 
by his naine.^ 

Kaikobad asks that Khurram may prepare an army of 
^ brave warriors like Godurz, Giv, Burzo, 

Eustam and Pramroz. Godurz was the 
Prime-minister of the Iranian Kaikhosru as Piram was 
|hat of the Turanian Afrasilbb. Both were respective 
Nestors of their king’s courts. He was known as the 
wisest man of the Iran of his times and was a father of 72 
Bonsand grandsons. 

He was the son of Godurz and a son-in-law of Rustam. 

Qiy c. 50 made to play a prominent part in 

the episode of Bezan and Manijeh in the 
Shd,h-ntoeh. He was known more as an astute person 
than a brave man, though the Shah-n§,meh more than once 
speaks of his feats of courage and bravery. He was the 
husband of Btoh Goshasp, the well-known daughter of 
Rustam, who also has a separate nibmeli (book) written 
on her exploits known as Banu Goshasp-iiameli. The story 

1 For a fuller account of this person, vide my Dictionary of the 
Avestaic Proper Names (p. 99). 

2 For further particulars, vide my Dictionary of Avestaic Proper 
Names (p, 153). 
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is that her marriaga with Giv was a kind of royat 
Swayamvara^ (marriage or self-choice). 


Barzu, o. 55. 


Fratnarz, c. 50. 


He was a grandson of Rustam. To describe his feat% 
Attai, one of the poets w’ho imitated 
Mrdousi, has written a special poem calledi 
Burzo-nameh. It is an epic of about 65000 couplets.'^ 

He was the youngest son of Rustam and he is spoken 
of as having come even to India. His ex- 
ploits are sung by one of the poets of Persist 
who lias written a special poem known as Framarz-n&meh.® 
Kaikobad says to Khurram, “ Knock them (the Dakh- 
anis) down with your heavy club as did 
jj^ztadai^nrc. 19^ P^stam in the ease of the demons of 
Mazindaran. Mazindaran was the nor- 
thern part of Persia bordering on the Caspian sea. It 
often gave trouble to the Iranian kings. The “Div-i- 
MAzindar&n” of Kaikobad 's poem are the “Daeva 

Mazainya” of;the Avesta (Vendidad 

XVII 9, 10).* It is said that “M^zindarto occupied in the 
Iranian legend nearly the same place as Ceylon in the Ram&- 
yana.” As to Rustam’s wars with the wicked people (demons); 
of this country, we have a very long account in the Shfi'h- 
ndmeh of Pirdousi,® wherein, the Div-i-Sufid, i.e. the White 

1 For another instance of this, my paper “ An Instance of 
Hoyal Swayamvara ^as described in the Sh^h-nilmeh of Firdousi,^^ 
Jour, B, B. E» A. S. of 1918. Vide my Asiatic Tapers, Fart III, 
p. 57 et $eq. 

2 Vide M. MohPs Shah-n5,meh, Introd. pp. 77 et seq, 

8 Vide M, MohPs Preface of his Livre des Rois (small edition)^, 
Jntrod* pp. 73 gt seq. 

, , 4 Kavasji Edulji Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary, p. 404, 

V-. 5 Vide^ .... 

(a) Mohl’s French translation, small edition, Vol, I, pp, 424 ff, 

(h) Dastur Minochebr^s Translation, Yol, I, 

(c) Kutar.Brothers' Gujarati Translation, Yol, IL 

(d) Warner Brothers^ English Translation, Yol. Ill, pp, 253 et se<|.- 
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Demon, may be taken as a counterpart of tbe Rivan of 
Lanka (Ceylon)* 

VII 

KAIKOBAD^S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 
IN THE POEM. 

Kaikobad refers in this poem to Akbar as one, of whom 
he was a hhaneluzdd, cc. 79, 81. He says that Akbar had 
given him two or three offices {kkedmaty and had given 
him 300 higlias as madadMmaasli, As I have spoken on 
these matters fully in my paper on “ The Parsees at tlie 
Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana^’ and also partly 
in that of Kaikobad ’s petition,^ I will not speak on them 
again here. 

Kaikobad speaks of Jahangir three times in this poem, 
ee. 15, 22, 84. He says that Jahangir had ordered Khurram 
to go to the Dakhan, and so he (Kaikobad) would be mueh 
pleased if Khurram won a victory. He adds that he had a 
favman from Jahangir. This seems to refer to the farman 
about the Des^igiri of Naosari and Parchol, given to him by 
Jahangir and referred to in Kaikobad ^s petition. I have 
spoken more fully about this in the paper cn Kaikobad 's 
petition. So, I will not say that again here. 

Kaikobad does not give the date, as to when he address- 
^ ^ ed his poem to Prince Khurram. But we 

Foenu can approximately fix the time. Akbar 

had failed to conquer the country Dakhan 
as a whole. Jahangir, on coming to throne, had in mind his 
father^s project of conquering it. But the revolt of his 
son in the early part of his reign prevented him from 

1 The Persian line expressive of this is weli-nigh the same as that 
in Kaikobad^s petition. 2 Joum. K R. Gama Oriental Institute l^o. 31, 
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carrying out Ms project successfully. Malik Ambar, the 
Abyssinian general of Ahmednagar, had recovered all the 
territories that were lost to the Mogul kings. In 1608, 
Jahangir had sent Khan Khanan there with a large army. 
In 1610, Prince Parvez was appointed to be the head of 
the array. Then Khan Jahan Lodi was sent there in 1610. 
He could not do much. So Khan Khanan was re-appoint- 
ed and sent there in 1612. He gained partial success. 
He continued in command till 1616. This Moghal commander 
could not gain a complete success as the Dakhanis were 
carrying on a kind of guerilla warfare. So, at last, Jahan- 
gir himself thought of moving nearer to Dakhan. He 
arranged to go to Mandu and carry on arrangements from 
there. Khurram desired to go to the Dakhan. Nur Jahan 
recommended that Khan Khanan may be recalled and 
Khurram sent there. He started in October 1616. So, it 
appears, that the poem was written in or about October 
1617. 


A ZOEOASTEIAN VIE W OF BEGTHEEHOGD/ 

By Shams-ul- Ulma Dr. Jivakji Jamshedji Modi, Bh.D,, CvI.E 

'* ^«»« . • . . . # • , 

(Afrin-i-Gahmbar, 2-4).^ 

' “ Ham.a-z6r b4d vehgbivi-Haft-kesbvar-zamiii* •* ‘Erato 
av^ eshan esliaii ava email. Ham4 z6r ham biher liam 

ytoed Ayo kardelia pa ganj-i D4dar Ahnra Mazda 

rayomaiid kliorehomand Ameshaspandto be-rasad 
(Afrin-i Gali4mbar, 2-4). 

Translation. — May we all be one in co-operation with 
.the righteous men of all the seven regions the whole 
world) — —May we be one with them and may they be one 
with us. May we all benefit one another-*. •••May all 
these (good deeds of ours) reach the treasury of Ahnra 
.Mazda, the brilliant, the resplendent, and of his Ameshas- 
pands (the Immortal higher Intelligences, from whom it 
,may be redistributed among all deserving ones).^ 

1 This paper was read before the Parliament of Religions held 
.at Calcutta (2otii to 27th January 1928) on the occasion of the Brahnio 
. Samaj Centenary. 

2 Teh m liras D. Anklesaria’s Text of Fravashi, Afringans and 
Afrins (1883), pp. 195-9i>. 

3 Vide my ‘^Moral Extracts from Zoroastrian Books'^, p, 45* 
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In the cirealated prospectus of tKis Parliament of 
Beligions, it is said that “ the general 
Introdnetion. subject for consideration is ‘How to 
combat the prevailing apathy towards 
Religion in Modern Society, promotion of world peace and 
human brotherhood'.” So, I take up, for the subject of 
my paper, the subject of “ A Zoroastrian View of Brother- 
hood.” 

It is, as it were, a fashion for all ages, to cry that 
“there is not that bond of brotherhood among us now as 
that winch existed before our times”. Plutarch (A.O. 50- 
120) made a similar remark about 1800 years ago. He* 
said : “But I see Brotherly Love is as scarce in our days as 
brotherly hatred was in ancient times. It seenlS that 
there are ebbs and tides by which humanity passes from 
age to age. The Sat-yugs (golden ages) have not left us 
for ever. If w’e are in the Kal-yug (dark age) , we will not 
continue to be so. It is generally said, that we are now in 
the midst of the ebb. If so, let us pray for the tide. Prayer 
without action is not of much avail. So let us act. The 
movement handled by the Brah'mo-Samaj is therefore in the- 
right direction. 

The Pazend dfHm, or prayers invoking blessings- 
The Zoroastrian among the Parsees, present, to a great 
Idea about Bro- extent, the view of Brotherhood enter- 
expressed by the tained by the ancient Zoroa^trians. Th'e- 
AfrSns. passage of one of the dfr^ns placed' 

at the head of this paper, is a typical passage, the- 
spjrit of which pervades all the afrins and most of the- 
, older Avesta Scriptures. The Afrin prayers play a tune, 
which sings, as it were, “Be in tune with the Universe.” 
These Afrins, recited after the Afringans, ask the 
worshippers to be in harmony with the whole Nature. 

1 Plataroh'S Morals, VoL IK, Part VII, p. 127. 
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iThey speak of observing hamdzor with Space and Time— with 
divisions of Space and Time, 

One will easily observe, that the word hama*z6r repeated- 

^ ly occurs in these i,frins. It is one of the 
■^'The Hama-zor of . x i i t r» , ■ . 

the Parsees. tew techmeal words of the Parsee scrip- 
tures, which cannot be properly translated 
into another ianguag^^ order to give an idea of the 
signification of the word, I will quote here, what I have said 
on the subject in my paper, entitled '‘The Kiss of Peace 
.among the Bene-Israels of Bombay and the HamA-zdr among 
the Parsees.?^^ 

" The word Hmid in Hamto>r is Avest A hama^ 
Sanskrit I^at. simiUas^ English same. The word z6r 
is A vesta ^aothra and comes from the root, to per- 
form a ceremony. So» the word HamAzor means 'to be the 
same or to be one in ceremony h One of the principal 
celebrants or participants in the ceremony, by passing his 
hands in the hands of others, makes them symbolically 
participate in the ceremony lie had performed. The mem- 
bers of the congregation, by performing the Hamizor with 
•one of the principal celebrants, make themselves partici- 
pants in the ceremony. While performing the Hamazdr, 
they recite the words ' HamAzdr, Ham^ ashd bed ’ 

^ay you be one with us in the ceremony, may you be ashd 
^or righteous/ The recital of the words signify and empha- 
size the object and aim of the performance of the Hamazdr 
Oeremony. The ultimate aim of all ceremonies, rites and 
sacrifices, is to elevate the mind and thoughts of the per- 
formers of the ceremony or of the worshippers. A sacrifice 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Voh VIII, 
No. 2, pp. 84-95. Vide ray Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp, 283-94* 
Vide p. 287 for the quotation. Vide my *«EeUgious Oeremonies and 
*Clastoms of the Parse es, (1922), pp. 401-407,, Fide my Lectures and 
.Sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects (Gujarati), VoL. IL 
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does not fulfil its object, unless it makes the participant 
'sacred', unless it elevates Ms thonghts, unless it makes him 
a better man. So, the celebrants or the participants in the 
ceremony, by performing the Hami^zor and ntteriiig the • 
above benediction, wish each other to be aslio or righteons. 

" From the fact that the Ham§,z6r was performed in the 
liturgical services, with a view to signify parti eipation and 
unity, and with a wish that the person with whom it 
performed may be righteons, the Hamazor has eoiiie to 
signify’' a religions or solemn way of commnnicating one 
another's good wishes on the Naoroz or the New Year's 
Day. It is in conneetioii with the New Year’s Day that the 
Hamazor is best known to the la^^en. Early in the morn- 
ing that day, after washing themselves and putting on new 
suits of clothes, members of the family exchange this form 
of salutation and expression of good wishes. Friends do 
the same when they meet one another. Members of a fami- 
ly, or friends, if at variance, are expected to forget, on the 
New Year's Day, their differences and to unite and be 
friendly by performing the Hamazor with one another. 
A generation or two ago, it wms a custom for the head, 
of a main family, the senior or older member represent*: 
ing the chief block from which several families bad descend-, 
ed, to call a mijlas or a gathering at his place in the 
morning of the New Year's Day for the purpose of the 
Hamazdr. All the members of the family met there and 
exchanged this form of salutation. 

" We see, from what is said above, that behind the exo« 
teric or outward passing of the hands in the Ham4z6r,. 
mgnifying unity and harmony, there lies the esoteric idea- 
which demands, that the participants must unite in the worl^^ 
of righteousness. Thus, behind what we may call physical' 
Hamazor there is what we may term the spiritual Hamazdr'*^ 
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The participants ill the ceremony are asked to be one with 
the chief celebrants in some religions acts which may lead to 
an increase of righteonsness in the world. 

From that "^iew of the question, we find that, there is 
not only the idea of the Haraazor—the physical Ilamazdr— 
between man and man, but there is also a kind of Ham^zdr — 
a spiritual Hamizdr-— between Man and Nature, between 
Man and Nature’s God. The PAzend Afrins recited in the 
Af ringAn ceremonies, at the end of wliich the Hainazor is 
performed, are replete with expressions about this kind of 
HamtrZdr with Nature and Nature’s God. For example, in 
the Afriii of Ardafrosh, there is a long list of such spiritual 
HamAzdrs — Hamazor with Ahura Mazda and Hamazdr with 
many abstract ideas — all leading to the conception of a 
righteous, moral life. The lesson, which this part of the 
Afrins ineulcates, is this: one must try to be one with the 
Harmony, Order, System, established by God in Nature. 
The divisions of time and space in the grand Infinity of 
Time and Space — divisions brought about by the movements 
of heavenly bodies—are all intended with a view to Harmony, 
Order, System. So let Man try to be one with that Harmony, 
that Order, that Systein in Nature.” 

From this point of view, man has to do his duty not only 
to Man, but to all animal world ; not only to animal creation? 
but even to vegetable creation ; not only to the animate world 
bnt even to the inanimate world. Each and all objects in 
, this Universe, created at the hands of that great Architect 
•of the world, have to be useful to the other objects of the 
Universe, small or great- That, Man is a fortunate man, a 
. god-gifted man, who does his best to bring about results, 
by which all the objects of the world may be useful to one 
another. It is this idea, which is at the bottom, when Ruskin 
says that even a part oZ the vegetable world, the beautiful 
trees and shrubs of a forest grieve when a war is being waged 
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in the country. Owing to the war, owing to the presence of 
the enemy close by, people do not dare to go out in the coun- 
try and to enjoy the beautiful bloom of flowersj shrubs g,iid 
trees. The trees and flowers, as it were, burn with the 
desire to show their new foliage to the people of their country 
and thus to be useful to God’s human creation, but they 
are disappointed to And that, owing to war, people 
do not go out to enjoy their beauty. Wherever there 
is perfect beauty, beauty of body and beauty of 
mind, there is Truth and God is Truth. So, a 
Parsee divine,^ thinking in the above train of Zoroastrian 
teaching, advises, that whenever you see a thing of beaut}’', 
say “Ba nam-i Yazad” (Le. by the name of God). 

When a Parsee recites his prayer of Nem6-aongham, 
known as CMr dhhd ni nam&z and utters 


words of homage to the Nature, animate and inanimate 

around him, his line of thoughts suggests a kind of Universal 

Brotherhood, not only Human Brotherhood but brotherhood 

with the whole Nature. But we have to be confined to-day 

to the question of Human Brotherhood. 

Upto a few years ago, after the recital of the 4frin 

which treats of the hamA-z6r, the rdthwi^ 

The Hftma-zor went to all worshippers who had assembled 
as a ritual. i i 

for prayers and performed a manual, a 



hand to hand, Jiamazor. This ham4z6r “ is a particular 
way, in which, at the end of several ceremonies, 
one person passes his hands into the hands of 
another person. One person, say A, holds forth’ 
both liis hands flattened out and in the position of the 
thumbs being uppermost and the palm of one hand facing 

' 1 Vide my Persian Farziat Kfimeh and KhoUasehi Din of 

Dastar Darab Pahlani, pp. 21 of the text and .Slof the translation. 

2 The asmtant priest, vide my Religions Ceremonies and Customs 
of the Parsees, p. S02, 
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-parallel to the palm of the other. Another person B, with' 
whom he makes the ham4z6r, similarly holds forth his hands 
placing his flattened right hand between A’s flattened hands. 
iThis process places the flattened right hand of A, in turn 
between B ’s flattened hands. Thus each holds the right hand 
of another in the folds of his hands. Having thus placed 
them, they, with a graceful movement, withdraw the right 
Hands and similarly pass their left hands in the folds of the 
Hands of another. After thus passing their hands 
into each other’s hands, they lift their hands towards their 
heads just as if to touch them with the tips of their fingers, 
which is the usual way of saluting elders or superiors. 

In religious gatheiingsall the members present perform the 
hamazdr with the next few persons on their left and right 
and in their front or at their back. Thus, the whole assembly 
However large it may be, performs this hand to hand hamft- 
z6r. 

The pei'formance of the hamaz6r is accompanied with 
the recital of these four words : ‘ Hamazor 
jSpiritual HarnSzor hami, asho bed’, i.e. ‘ May you be one with 
us. May you be perfectly asho or righte- 
ous.’ Behind this physical hamizor, which symbolizes 
band to hand co-operation there is the spiritual hamhzdr, 
spiritual co-operation, in the cause of brotherhood for 
•advancing righteousness all round. Thus h'amaz6r symbo- 
lizes Brotherhood— brotherhood that imposes upon all the 
Iduty of mutual help. 

The word brother, which is common among many 

Aryan or Indo-Germanie nations, is very 

Signification significant. It is Avestan brdtar (Paid, barat, 
-of the word, ° 

Brother. Pers. baradur , Sanskrtit bhratar , 

1 My “ Religious Ceremonies and Caatoms of the Parsees”, pp^ 
401-2. 
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GotMc brotiiar, German bnider, Lat. frater^ Fr. fr6re;^^ 
comes from an old Aryan root Ay. bar ( )j Sans. 
( )s Paiil J. Pers. Lat. ferrer bear, 

xe, to bear or carry, help or support others. So, tlioiigli 
generally and ordinarily, the word brother is used in eoiinec-' 
tion with one’s family, in its broad etymological sense, it 
refers to brotherhood, beyond the family circle, to the bro- 
therhood of the great family of humanity. 

It is one of the laws enjoined by Nature that all must 
Brotherhood, as it were, “ in tune with the Universe.” 
a Law of Na- In order to fall in that tune, to observe 
brotherhood among mankind is essential. Aris- 
totle is said to have affirmed that: “ Whoever delighted in 
solitude is either a wild beast or God,” We are not gods; 
so, to be free from the stigma of being taken as wild beasts, 
we all have to cultivate relations of brotherhood. Aristotle 
held that man is primarily a social being, and that, in order 
to have a full and happy life, he must have a social organi- 
zation. Brotherhood is at the bottom of, or is the basis of, 
such organization. Among the numerous definitions of reli- 
gion, given by’^ various thinkers, one is that which, accor- 
ding to the derivation of the word {re and legere^ to bind 
or collect) points to brotherhood. Keiigion tells us how t o 
observe a kind of relationship v/ith the Architect of the Uni- 
verse and with His universe. Eelationship carries with it the 
idea of duty. As a recent writer says It is not too much to 
say that without the help of others an individual man could 
not succeed in maintaining his existence. He depends for 
existence upon parents and upon their capacity and willing- 
ness to help him through the incompetent stages of infancy 
and childhood, and his dependence upon others accompanies 
him throughout his life.”^ The Parsis wear a sacred 

s 1 Article on Church ahd by the Right Reverend the Bishop 

of Oxford, in the Contemporary Review of November 1928 p. 553 
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threaii and their word last^Kustian Le.^ all those who 

tie the suggests a binding tie of brotherhood. 

That ^‘ German Hafiz ’ ’j Goethe, has in his Parsi-nameh of 
his West-Ostliclier Divan, excellently presented the inspiring 
and uplifting view of the ancient Zoroastrians on this subject 
of mutual help or brotherhood. In this democratic age, it 
is not only inspiring and uplifting for the masses but >sooth- 
ing and pacifying. In this age, when Labour has risen and 
is rising against Capital in an aggressive way, the old Iranian 
view, if well x>ereeived by Labour, will pacify 

Goethe represents an old Iranian as making his^ 
last Testament, and presents a beautiful view of the 
'^Dignity of Labour’' and of the noble spirit in wliieh 
Labour takes pride in helping the cause of Brotherhood 
in the wmrkl. Indirectly, it teaches Capital to suppress 
or subordinate its pride, if any, and to meet Labour in a 
broad spirit of Brotherhood as a man. However rich one may 
be, even if he were a king or a prince, he has to depend, 
not onlj' for his happiness, but even, as it were, for hia 
existence, upon the poor labourer, who hews the wood 
and plucks cotton-buds (pumb^) from cotton plants. 
As Sir Walter Scott says: The race of mankind 
would perish, did they cease to aid each other. Froii 
the time that the mother binds the child head, till 
the moment that some kind assistant wipes the 
death-damp from the brow of the dying we cannot exist 
’'without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid, have 
a right to ask it from their fellow-mortals ; no one who 
holds the power of granting, can refuse it without guilt 

1 no?e rnj Paper ‘^GoethVs Farsi- Nameh or Bach* des Parsen^'^" 
La. the Book of the Parsees (Jotir, B.B.li. A, Society Vol; XX!?* 
pp. 66-96. Vide ley Asiatic Papers, Fart Jl, pp. Ii9-148). 

2 “Sir r ia •*MaBy Thoughts, of,. Many* 

Minds.” . , , 
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Th'e Avesta Scriptures present, all throughout, the spirit 
•of sueli teachings. 

We have to do our duty towards ali, towards 
Successive grades all living creatures, among whom Man 

of _ parsons in stands first. The Patet Pashemani, i,e, tlie 
Prayer of Repentanee says : 

'^Ander ped m^d, kh^hr, ber4d, zan, farzand, sliuij 
saUr, khesli nazdik, hamgehtoito, liamklii^stagto, Iiam- 
sayegto, ham-shehrito, pa irmanito, jast pa liar-ad^diaK 
chun man ander gunehg^r bud ested horn, as to gnnltii - • — 

pa patet hom^^ i.e, ‘If I have been guilty of any faults 

■which I may liave committed unjustly with my father, 
mother, sister, brother, wife,^ children, husband,^ superior, 
my near ones {i.e, relatives), those living together^ 
(with me), partners, neighbours, co-citizens, subordinates/ 
O God ! I repent for all these faults whether committed 
with my thoughts, words or deeds, whether they relate to 
body or soul, whether they pertain to this physical world 
•or the spiritual world, I repent with the three words. ’ ^ 

We see here, that the following is the order of grades 
*of the persons in society to which a man is boundeii by 
'duty : Father, mother, sister, brother, wife or husband (in 
case of women), children, superiors, near ones, those living 
in the same house, partners, neighbours, citizens and subor- 
dinates. 

1 This word is for the husband to say, 

2 This word is for the wife to say. 

3 From geh or gah, place. The Pahlavi Patet gives aydk zami- 
Mn i,e, those living on one land (The Khordeh Avesta, by Mr. B. N. 
Dhabhar, p. 70), 

^ 4. Pablavi Patet farm&n bort^ran, those who 

43arry out orders, Jfiid* ' 
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For sacK broad ideas of BrotherHood, we must have' 


Zoroastriaia ideal 
!b conformity with 
the broad idea; of 
Brotherhood. ' 


some bigli ideals before us for guidance. 
Zoroastrian books speak of such high’ 
ideals to be drawn by us from various 
directions. The best ideal for all is that of 


God himself. Man must try to be to all and to everything 
round' him, as Ahura Mazda, as God himself, is to his grand 


Nature. In his Articles of Faith, a Zoroastrian says 


“Ya varand AhurS Mazd&o .«t§- varen^eha 

tIkaeshachA” The literal rendering of this Article of 
Faith is : “I am of that desire, which is the desire of Ahura 
Mazda. I am of that law (i.e. Ahura Mazda’s law).” I think, 
of all the translators, Darmesteter has very wfell put in, the 
teaching of this article of faith. “Ce qu’aime Ahura 

Mazda— - c’est id ee que j 'aime, e’est la ma loi”^, i.e. 

“What Ahura Mazda likes— — iswhat I like ; that is 

my law.” 


Here the Zoroastrian worshipper holds Ahura Mazda, 
God Himself, before his mind, as the highest ideal. In the 
marriage blessings (ashirv&d), recited over a Parsee mariy-- 
ing couple, it is prayed by the priest: “Kdm anjdm 
bed ehhn Ahura Mazda Kudae pa ddman-i khish”, i.e. “May 
the end of your desires be like those of Ahura Mazda in His 
creation.” Here also, the highest ideal of desires in life, 
held before the marrying couple and before all Zoro-- 
astrians,® is that of God Himself. It means to say that “Let 
your desires be like those of God in connection with His 
world. ’ ’ A similar blessing is : “Hu kerdar bed ehhn Ahura 
Mazda Khodae ba daman-i Khesh, i.e. May you be a worker 
of good as is Ahura Mazda in His Creation.” The pith of 


1 Le Zend Avesta, Yolume I, 120, - 

2 This blessing also forms a part: of the Afrin (Prayer of hies* 
sing), known as “Afrin-i- Bnzorg^n^ The Blessings in the nameSj? 
of the great. 
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aU tea teachings is: “Be like God.” Lrt God be your 
highest ideal for conduct. Tour gtn of gurus. 

This teaching is well illustrated by a classical story. 

Emperor Julian is said to have given us 

The Story of History of the Cffisars, an idea of 

Julian and Marcus _ n. Tjegt observe ou.r relationship with 
Aureims, ilOw tu ^ 

God He imagined the souls of Tarjoiis 

wed-known kings as passing before the geds se that the go* 

may declare who was the best ruler He tot represented 
Alexander the Great as passing before the 80*. They 
questioned him : “What was his PTttoPul * His 

reply was i “To conqner the world. The soul of Ju lus 
gLt said that his prineipal aim was o acquire he taghest 
post iu Ms St'ate. Augustus Cesar said m reply that his aim 
inlife was“to rule well”. When the turn of Marcums Anrolius 

came for a reply, he said, his main object was to imitate 
the gods”. It is said, that the jndging gods wjepleas^ 
with this reply. The object of the reply was that Mans 
ideal in life must be the highest and the best. That best 
aid highest ideal is that of God. Tlie best thing for a man 

is to imitate God. 

We all love our ovm Seriptnres which present before us 
the commandments of G od. A Hindu has 
The Book of Vedas, a Mahomedan his Koran, 

^ his Talmud, a Christian his Bible, 
a Parsee his Zend-Avesta. These books may differ and do 
differ Even people, and even scholars, of one and the same 
religion, though possessing the same book of Scriptures, 
diffpr Put there is one book which is common to all and 
Tt is “?he Book oi ’ Nature”. When all people do not 
read, and even if they read, do not weU understand their 
own ' scriptures; this B,ook of Nature is one which all can 
leadfor.thftmselvesaJxd understand. You can freely draw 
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from it, lessons for :yoiir conduct, and among tliem, the 
lesson of brotherhood. 

We generally speak of the teaching of the three Wn 

(3?eading, writing and arithmetic). If we 
Ihe three L’s ^ . -i « ^ 

learnt from the Speak in a Similar abbreviated form, the 

Book of Nature. Book of Nature gives US an excellent lesson 

of the three L’s — Baw, Labour and Love. 

CToethe has said: “Gazing at Nature formed the basis of 

the worship of the ancient Parsees/ Whilst adoring the 

Creator, they turned towards the rising Sun, as the most 

striking glorious phenomenon. They fancied, they saw there 

God^s throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp of 

this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, 

even the most lowly. The poor would step forth from hi^ 

hut, the warrior from his tent, and the most religious of 

actions would be accomplished. To the new-born child the 

baptism of fire was administered in such rays, and all day 

long, and all life long the Parsee saw himself accompanied 

by the Great Luminary in all his doings. The moon and 

the stars were lighting up the night ; they too were out of 

reach belonging to the realms of the endless. Fire, on the 

contrary, walks by man ’s side, giving light and warmth to 

the best of its capacity. It becomes a sweet and pious duty 

to say prayers in the presence of this substitute, to bow to 

what was felt as infinite. 

Gaze, as said by Goethe, to Grand Nature and you will 
find everywhere, Law, Labour and Love. Love points to 
brotherhood. There is perfect brotherhood in the work of 
Nature. Mutual help is seen everywhere. We have not to 
speak of Law and Labour at present but have to confine 
ourselves to Love. The beautiful Moon looks to the Sun for 
its light. The Sun, in its turn, looks to Ether for the trans*^ 

1 Vide my paper “Goethe^s Parsi-nameh'^ Jour. Vol* 

XXIV", p. 92. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Fart II, p, 145. 
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mission of its light to the earth’. The Barth has to looK ta 
the heavens, to the elonds, for rain to fructify it. The clouds 
have to look to the air to drift them to the different parts 
of the earth. The Air has to look to the Sun again for the 
production of its air-currents or winds to carry rain to 
yarious parts of the earth. Thus, the grand Nature 
presents to us the lesson of Love, Brotherhood, 
Mutual help. Even the Law (Order, Harmony, System), 
prevalent in Nature gives us deserving lessons of 
brotherhood. There is co-operation everywhere in Nature. 
■Even Labour observed in Nature is not without its lessons. 
There is Labour, Work, Energy everywhere in Nature. 
There is hard Work, there is Economy and there is. 
Mutual help in Nature, thus reminding us of the advice ^ 

Get all you can (by Work) 

Save all you can (by Economy) 

Give all you can (through Love, Brotherhood). 


a?HE K. R. GAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

EEPOET POE THE YEAE 1928. 

The Executive Committee of the K. E- Cama Oriental 
Institute beg to submit their report of the work of the 
Institute for the year 1928. 

Public Lectures.— During the year under report, three 
public lectures were delivered under the auspices of the 
Institute as under 

1. “Iranian Civilization in Central Asia”, by Prof. 
Luders, Professor of Sanskrit at Berlin University. Presi- 
dent: Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.O.S. -(Eetd.). 12th January 
1928. 

2. “The Zend A vesta and the Magyars— Turan and 
Iran”, by Prof. Francis Zajti of Budapest, Hungary. 
President: Shams-ul Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D. 18th December 1928. 

3. “The Development of the Magyar Psyche”, by 
Prof. Francis Zajti of Budapest, Hungary. President: 
Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Eetd.). 19th December 1928. 

Government fellowship Lectures. — Prof. Ernest P. Horr- 
wite of Hunter College, New York City, who was appoint- 
ed-Govemment Fellowship Lecturer for 1928, delivered a 
series of eight lectures on “Indo-Iranian Philology, a Study 
of Semantic Etymology, History of Cultural Words”, as 
under:— 

1. “Phonetics and Semantics, The Indo-Iranians”. 

30-1-1928. 

2. “Vagrants and Farmers, The Eacial Eift”. 

2-2-1928. 

3. “Family Life”. 6-2-1928. 
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4. ‘‘Eomance of Numerals”. 7-2-1928. 

5. “Eeligious Terms”. 9-2-1928. 

6. “Dragon PigEt”. 10-2-1928. ■ 

7. “Barter and Trade”. 15-2-1928. 

8. “Morals and Metaphysics. The Need of Semantic 
Studies in Indian Schools”. 16-2-1928. 

Eevd, Pr. Dr. E. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph.D., was 
appointed Government Pellowship Lecturer of the Institute 
for the year 1929. 

Cdelration of the anniversary of the death of 14 r. K, R. 
Cama . — The nineteenth anniversary of the death of Mr. K. 
E. Gama was celebrated on Monday the 20th August 1928, 
at 6 p.m. (S.T.) in the Hall of the Institute, when Eevd. 
Pather H. Heras, S.J., -Professor of History, St. Xavier’s 
College, presided. Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A.,_ Ph.D., C.I.E., gave a discourse on “The 
Petition in Persian Verse of Dastur Kaikobad Meherjirana 
to the Moghul Emperor Jahangir”. 

The Sarosh K, R. Cama Prize ( Rs. 500) for 1927.— K. 
prize essay was invited by the 31st December 1927 for the 
Sarosh K. E. Cama Prize for 1927, of Es. 500 as under : — 

“A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in 
English of the Khordeh Avesta consisting of the undermen^ 
tioned prayers, in due accordance with grammar and 
philology, with notes and comments wherever necessary ; — 

Ashem Vohu, Yatha Ahu Vairyo, Kem na Mazda afid 
other prayers. 

Three essays were received and Messrs. Behramgore 
iTehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., and Bomanji Nusserwanji 
Dhabhar, M.A., were appointed examiners. According to 
the report of the examiners, none of the essays was found 
worthy of the prize. The Executive Committee announced 
the same subject for a fresh prize competition of Es. 500, 
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43ie day for 'submitting' the prize essay being fixed at 31st 

:my:1929. : 

The Sarosh M, Cama Prize {J2^, 225) for 1928 ^ — 
declared in the last report, a prize ■ essay was . invited 
:by: 31 st^ December 1928 for the Sarosh E, R. Cama P rize 
•for, 1928 of Rs. 225 as under z-—' 

'*‘A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation, in 
English, of the following Yashts, in due accordance with 
ig rammar and philology, with notes and comments wherever 
necessary : Aban Yasht, Khorshed Yasht, Mah Yasht, Tir 
Yasht, Gosh Yasht, Meher Yasht. 

The Committee regret to say that no essay was received 
for this competition. 

Publications, --‘1, The English translation of the five 
Crathas, by Mr. Khodabax Edaiji Punegar, B.A., for which 
he was awarded the Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize of this 
Institute, is being printed as a separate number of this 
Institute’s Journal. In this work, Mr. Punegar has given 
n full translation of the Gathas in due accordance with 
^grammar, discussed the text . wherever necessary, given 
notes on difficult Avestan words, including their interpreta- 
tion by others, and added a substance and a summary of 
the Gathas. 

The Executive Committee have resolved to publish 500 
^xtra copies of the translation and summary as a separate 
publication of this Institute. 

2. Prof. Horrwitz’s Government Fellowship Lectures 
are being printed in the Institute’s Journal and 300 extra 
iCopies are being issued as a separate publication. 

3. The work of copying out the two volumes of the 
Persian Burzo Nameh sent for from the Columbia Univer- 
mty of New York City has been completed during the year 
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of the report. The question of publication is under 
consideration. 

The ]}few Exective Committee . — The three years’ term 
of office of the Bxective Committee appointed in 1925 
having terminated on 31st July 1928, the Trustees of the 
Institute have made new appointments to the same to be 
in force for three years from 1st August 1928 to 31st July 
1931, as under 


Mr. M. P. Khareghat, I.C.S. (Retd.). President. 
Shams-ul TJlama Dastur Dr. Darab Pesho' 


I 


Vice- 


Pyesidents.- 


LL.B., 


Member's^ 


tan Sajana, B.A., PIi.D. 

Mr. Sorabji Edulji Warden, 

Mr. Rustam K. R. Gama, B.A. 

(Solicitor). 

Miss Serene Manekji Oursetji. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mr. Jehangir R. Patel, B.A., LL.B. 

Revd. Pr. Dr. R. Zimmermann, S.J., 

Ph.D. 

Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala, B.A. 

Mr. Ratanji F. Gorvala, M.A. 

Mr. Kaik'iushru H. Gama. 

Brvad Bamanji N. Dhabhar, M.A. 

Mr. Pestonji K. Motivala, M.A., LL.B. 

Prof. N. D. Minocherhomji, B.A. 

Shams-ul Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C-LE. 

Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, M.A. 

The Fifth All-India Oriental Conference.— Ifae, follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected delegates to represent this- 
Institute at the Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental - 
Conference held at Lahore in November 1928 

Revd. Pr. Dr. R. Zimmermann S.J., Ph.D. 

Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Ulama ^)r. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.AV' 


} 


Jt. Hony.- 
Secretaries.- 
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The IMrteenth Marahha Literary Mr. S. E. 

Hodiwala, B.A.j was appointed a delegate for tfte Tlxirteentli 
rSessioB of tlie Mararta Literary Ooafereaee held at 
^Owalior in April 1928. 

Members of the Institiite,---’Jxi the begimiing of the yeaPi 
ihere were 233 Life Member's and at the end 222. 

The Annual Members in the beginning of the year 
mumbered and their number at the end of the year 
stood at 71, 

New Life Member , — Sir Currimbhoy EbraMm, Bart, 

Neid A7miLal Members, — Mr. Hoshang T. Anklesaria. 
Mr, E, A. flai, Mr. Ardeshir Maneekji Surveyor. 

Committee Meetings,— Y out meetings of the Executive 
-Committee were held in 1928. 

Obituary , — The Executive Committee regret to record 
the sudden death of the second Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahini, 
Bart., who was t!ie President of the Board of Trustees of 
this Institute and took a great interest in the work thereof. 

Donation — Executive Committee convey their best 
thanks to the sister and children of the late Bai Aimae 
K. E. Cama for their kind donation of Es. 100 contributed 
to the Bai Aimae K. E. Cama Prize Fund on the occasion of 
the 33rd anniversary of her passing away, 

The Committee’s thanks are also due to well-wisher^^ 
for a donation of Es. 10 on the occasion of the anniversaries 
of the death of his father and mother. 

Gifts of Manuscripts , — The Executive Committee beg to 
convey their best thanks to a Parsi sympathiser, who has 
chosen to remain anonymous, for kindly presenting to tlie 
Institute a very valuable manuscript of the Persian Ardai 
yiraf Nameh in verse, 300 years old, containing illustrations 
painted in different colonrs. This manuscript was pur- 
.cHased by the anonymous donor for Ife. 300 and presented to 
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this Institute. The Ms. was written by Burzo Kamdin, th> 
compiler of tlie Rivayet known by his name. 

The Committee's thanks are also due to the same gentle- 
man for presenting a manuscript of the Persian Burzo 
Nameh, which was bought by him for Rs. 200. 

Gifts of Books and Journals . — The best thanks of the 
Exeeutiye Committee are due to the institutions and private 
individuals, who have presented the following books^ 
journals, reports, etc. to the Institute : — 

List of Books and Jouknals Presented. 


“Mirat-i'Ahmadi”, Persian Text, Part II (Gaekwad’o 
Oriental Series, Volume XXXIV) (presented by the' 
Baroda State). 


“ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts" 
by Kuppuswami Sastri (presented by the Government 
Press, Madras). 

Shree Sayaji Sahityamala, Nos. 59i and 108 to 117 
(presented by the Baroda State). 

Shree Sayaji Baldnyanmala, Nos. 71 to 77 (presented by 
the Baroda State) , 

“ -Smi " presented by Dr. J. J. Modi,. 

B.A., Ph.D., O.I.B. 

“The Gathas of Zarathushtra" by Poure-Davoud 
(presented by Muncherji Pramji Cama Athornan Institute.) 

ctdlst. 

, !A%?1 41H SaiSlH. 

' - (The following nine looks were presented by Mr.- 
Kaikhushro Dadabhoy Choksi of Colombo) 


(Presented by 
Pakirji Kersaspji' 
GolwaHa, Esq.), 
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: i={l^icQ Ctl. SlSr «taal Ri«ua <Velt£H. 

SJlcWt "^R^SiWl Sfoft 5ldv^i. 

aHHSlH’va ^l^'a §Sl^i-{l 

HsI 

SlsCHSS) SRloi© ^I't^cwlHl •H^c^S OilSl syt^loyH^lSMl 

a @-H? 

Agreement in Persiaa between Brahmins and Bnglisli. 
^anoy^c^^s cf^a Sl^i ani ^wci^. 

SH^eiSi =fl^lif, 33 ctni Oii4»tH HW 

< Siay^ IcQ fi^cta’wi. ) 


“Le Bayon d ’Angkor” by Philippe Stern (Annales du 
Mus^e Gnimet Bibliotlieque de Vulgarisation, Tome 47) 
(rpesented by the author). 

“Ain-e Zardusht” (Persian) (presented by the author). 

“ Les Castes dans rinde” by Emile Senart (presented 
by the author) . 

“Ameshaspandan” (Persian Verse by Aga Poure- 
Davoud and translation by Mr. D. J. Irani) (presented by 
a friend). 

“ Archseological Survey of India,” Volume XIII, New 
Imperial Series (presented by Shams-ul Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., PIi.D., C.I.E.). 

“A brief sketch of the life of the Prophet of Islam,”' 
(presented by the Ahmadiyya Anjuman Ishaat Islam, 
Lahore). 

“Mirat-i-Ahmadi”; A History of Gujarat in Persian 
(presented by the Baroda State). 

“ Vaishnavism of the Gowd Saraswat Brahmins, etc. 
and a few Konkani Folklore Tales”. (Presented by Bad 
Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan, LJI. & S.). 
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“ Tlie Konkani Proverbs” (presented by Rao Saheb 
Dr. V. P. Cliavan, L.M. & S.) . 

“ The Archeological Survey of India ; The Bakhshali 
Ms.” Pts. I and II (presented by Shains-nl Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., O.I.E.). 

“ Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 25, 
Basreliefs of Badamip” (presented by Shams-ul Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E.). 

“Mirat-i Ahmadi”. Supplement (presented by the 
Baroda State). 

“ Le Musee Guimet, Annales Du Mus^e Guimet’’ 
(1918-1927) (presented by Mons. Bibliotheque de la Mus^e 
Guimet). 

Bulletin de la Maison Praneo-Japonaise (presented by 
Mons. Bibliotlnique de la Mus4e Guimet). 

“The Vidj^madhaviyam of Vidya Madhava witH 
Vislmusarma’s Muhurthadipika ” (presented by tlie 
Curator, Government Oriental Library, Mysore) . 

“ The Sarasvativilasa of Sri Prataparudram Mahadeva 
Maharaja Vyavaharakanda” (presented by the Curator, 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore). 

“ Abhilashitartha Chintamani of Someswara Deva)” 
(presented by the Curator, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore). 

“Turanian Songs by Arpad Zempleni” (presented 
by Dr. Kurtz Gusztavne, Budapest UII, Tstvan, ut 11). 

“Cambodge Petes Civiles et Eeligieuses par Adhemard 
Leclere” (presented by Musde Guimet). 

■ “La TKeorie de la Connaissance et la Logique ’ ’ (present- 
ed by Musde Guimet). 

. “Amulettes Siamoises.” Notes on (presented by Mus4d 

G«iinet).4.^'-:-j4:i4,-, : / . 
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‘‘Trois Oonlerenees sur les Gatha de l’A vesta” 
>(preseiited by Mus4e Gaiiaet). 

“The Supposed Sculpture of Zoroaster on the Tak-i- 
“Bostan” by Sir J. 0. Ooyajee (presented by the author). 

(presented by Mr. Nadirshaw 

Dhunjibhoy Debu). 

“Advaita and Platonism” by Prof, Ernest P. Horr- 
witz, New York (presented by the author). 

Government Oriental Series, Class A. No. II. “Siddh'an- 
tabindu,” by Madhusudanasarasvati, (presented by tlie 
Director of Public Instruction, Poona) . 

Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 2. “ Collected 
.Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II,” by Narayan 
Bapuji Utgikar (presented by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Poona). 

“ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. XLIX. 
Nyayakosa or Dictionary of Technical Terms of Indian 
Philosophy” by Mohamahopadhyaya Bhimaearya Jhalakikar 
(presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona) . 

Hl^' (sWdtn by Dhunjibhoy 

Nowroji Patel (presented by a Parsee gentleman). 

“Zoroastrian Studies” by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson 
(presented by the author). 

“A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts collected during 
the Triennium 1919-20 to 1921-22” (presented by the 
'Government of Madras). 

HWldl dlffiJ H'ft ‘HHl't 

-HR (presented by a Mend) . 

aiiMil” (presented by 

a friend). 

“Arja Bs Kaukazusi Blemek. 'A Finn-Magyar Nyel- 
yekben”, by Munkacsi Bernat (presented by Prof. Prancis- 
Zajti). 
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“A Hun Magyar Ostortenelem”, by Prof. Francis 
Zajti (presented by the author). 

1 “A Zend Avesta Vallasi Bendszere” by Dr. Haitscli 

Gyula (presented by Prof. Francis Zajti). 

“A Hunokrol Akik Meghoditottak Indiat”, by Prof. 
Francis Zajti (presented by the author). 

“Zarathustra Zend-Avesztaja”, by Prof. Francis Zajti 
(presented by the author). 

“The Moral and Ethical Teachings of ZaratHushtra”, 
by Maneckshaw Nowroji Dastur, M.A. (presented by Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi). 

“Amashaspandan (Persian Verse)” by Aga Poure- 
Davoud (presented by a friend). • 


The following Journals etc. were received in exchange- 
of the Institute’s Journal or presented by individuals or 
publishers : 

Memoirs of the Arehseological Survey of India, No. 32, 
by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod (presented by Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., O.I.E.). 

A Guide to the Brahmanical Gallery of the Arehajolo- 
gieal Section, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 
by G. V. Acharya. 

DieLetzten Jahre der Sund. Inaugural Dissertation. 
zav Erlangung der Doktorwurde, Vorgelegt von Harald 
Frisch. 

Gottingisehe Gelehrte Anzeigen, September 1927 to 
October 1928. 

. . Eabghi^ Syntax von Jacob Schinkewitsch InauguraL 
Pissertation by Friedrieh-Wilhelms. 
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Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. The- 
littoral Fauns of Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Manaar 
by Madras Government. 

The Asiatic Review, New Series, Vol. XXIII, No. 76^ 
October 1927; Vol. XXIV, No. 77, January 1928 ; Vol. 
XXIV, Nos. 78-79-80 and 81, April, July and October 1928 
and January 1929. 

Journal of the Telugu Academy (four numbers). 

Bulletin de la Maison Franco- Japanaise Sere Franeaise- 
1,1927. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisehen Gesel- 
Ischaft Neue Folge Band 6 — Heft 3-4 1927 (Band 81) Band 
7 Heft 1-2 1928 (Band 82). 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, January and April 1928; Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 1 and 2, July and October 1928. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Re- 
search Society, Vol. II, Parts 2-4 (October 1927, January 
and April 1928) ; Vol. Ill, Part I (July 1928). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 
Pecember 1927 ; Vol. IV, Nos. 1-3 (March, June and Septem- 
ber 1928). \ 

Ayandeh, VoL II, Nos. 8 to 10, Revue Politique, 
Tehran 1928. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
VoL XIII, Parts III and IV (September-December 
1927) ; Vol. XIV, Parts 1 and 2 (January-BIareh 1928). 

Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Quarterly, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. Ill and IV, Vol IX, No. 1. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL 47,- 
No. 4 (December 1927) ; Vol. 48, Nos. 1-3 (March, June and 
September 1928). 
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Studi e Materiali di Storia dellc Religioni, Anno III, 
1927, Vol. Ill, Faseicolo 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
Institution Vol. IV, Part IV. 

Le Monde Oriental, Vol. XXI, Paso. 1-3, 1927. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research', Vol. XII, 
No. 2 (April 1928) and No. 3-4 (October 1928). 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XXII, No. 6 ; Vol. XXIII, 1927, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Naehrichten von der Gesellschaft der 'Wissensehaften zu 
-Gottingen, J927, Heft 2-3; 1928 Heftl. 

Reports of the Bliandarkar Oriental Research' Institute 
for 1926-27 and 1927-28. 

Journal Asiatique Eeeueil de Memoires et de Notices, 
Tome COXI, J uly-September 1927. 

“Sudmand”, a Journal in Persian Language. 

Asiatiea (a monthly record of literature), Vol. 1 

British Mazdaznan, Vol. IV, Noi. 5-12; Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-4, January-Deeember 1928. 

■ Annual Report of the Mysore Archceological Depart- 
ment for the year 1928. 

Annals of the Bh'andarkar Oriental Research’ Institute, 
Vol. IX, Part I (1927-28). 

Report of the Archaeological Department of His Exalt- 
ed Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. 

Bulletin of the Iran League, March’ to October 1928. 

^ Bulletin de I’Universite de I’Asie, Gentrale Livraison 16. 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
.Society of India, 1927. 

- Journal of the Bondeay Historical Society, Vol. I, Nos, 
.1-2, March and September 1928. 


ANOTAL EEPORT . 


931 

«r, ^U Vj ta^I. t-3. 

413j^, an^ tflatl^flir ailHlr^*. 

Books Purchase!); 

The following books have been purchased during the 
year under report :— 

“A History of Urdu Literature ” by Earn Babu Saksena. 

“Philips’ Authentic Imperial Maps for Tourists and 
Travellers. Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan.” 

“ Sanskrit-Drama and Dramatists ” by K. P. Kulkarni., 

“ Sanskrit-German Dictionary, ” Vol. VII, by Bohtlingk 
and Eoth. 

“History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II. The 
Creative Period”, by Messrs. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
and E. D. Eanade, M.A. 

‘‘Early Beligious Poetry of Persia” by J. H. Mou*lton. 

“The Cambridge Ancient History,” Vol. I. E^pt 
and Babylonia to C. 1580 B.C. (edited by Messrs. Bury,. 
Co(^ and Adcock). 

“The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II. The. 
Egyptian and Hittite Empires to C. 1000 B.C.” (edited by 
Messrs. Bury, Cook and Adcock). 

“The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. Ancient 
India” (edited by E. J. Eapson). 

“ The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. II. Founda- 
tion of the Western Empire (with maps)” by Messrs. 
Gwatkin and- Whitney. 

“ The Excavations at Babylon ” by Eobert Koldeway. 

“A shwt History of Indian Literature” by Ernest 
Horrwitz. 
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“ Babylonian Problems ” by Lt.-Col. W. H. Lane. 

“ The Poems of Nizami” described by Laurence Binyon. 
“LeLivre des Eois ” fPirdousi), Tomes 1 to 7, 

“ The Persian Gulf. An Historical Sketch from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 20th Century.” 

“ The Psychology of Asia.” 

“ The Bakhtiaris. ” 

“The Financial and Economic Situation of Persia, 1926. ’ ’ 
“ A Periplus of the Persian Gulf.” 

‘‘ History of the Mission of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jiesus. ” 

“ The Indo-European Telegraph Department.” 

“The Literature of Persia.” 

“ The Importance of Persia.” 

“ The Charm of Persia.” 

‘*A little Persian not a dangerous thing.” 

“ The Beauties of Persia. ’ ’ 

“ The Persian Press and Persian Journalism.” 

“ An Account of the Main Events in Persia during 1912 
do 1913.” 

“ Persian Autonomy.” 

“ Persia. Its people and their Language.” 

“ The Cambridge Ancient History,” Vol. III. 

“Vedic Metre in its Historical Development.” 

“ Comparative Eeligion.” 

“The New History of the Mirza Ali Muhammad the Bab. ’ ’ 
“ A Vocabulary of the Persian Language ” in two parts, 
. “ Correspondent de I’Academie ” (Coupd’OeilsurrHis- 
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“A Journey through Azerbaijan, and Persian Khur- 
4istan.” 

“Persian Culture.” 

“ Persian Manners and Customs. ” 

“ The Book of the Dead. ” (Vols. 1 and 2). 

“ Die Sonne und Mithra im Awesta.” 

“ Das Awesta Alphabet und der TJrusprung der 
Armenisehen und Qeorgischen Schrift.” 

“ Les Contes du Perroquet. ” 

“ Le Livre de Gerchasp Poeme Persan d’Asadi Junior 
de Tons.” 

by Jehangir Burjorji Sanjana, 

B.A. 

“Persian Translation of Sir John Malcolm’s History of 
Persia” by Prof. Isphani. 

“ The Empire of the Great Mogol ” (by J. S. Hoyland). 
Aklaq-i mohsini. 


The audited accounts are attached hereto. 


THE K. R.CAMA 


Balance Sheet as on. 




LIABILITIES. 

. ils<» a, p. 

Balance of— 


Cf-eneral Fund ... 

2,00,260 0 5 

Fellowship Fund ... ... 

30,211 4 ft 

J)r. E. J. Fhory Fund ... 

‘14,529 8 0 

SaroshK. E. Cama Fund ... ... ... 

5,99712 4 

Bai Aimai K. B. Cama Fund 

3,563 10 P 

Surat Parsi History Fund ... 

2,898' 15 ^6‘ 

K. E. Cama Anniversary Fund 

1,631 15 & 

T. E. K. Cama Fund 

6,812 9 O' 

Eevayat Publication Fund 

3,983 2 6 

Total ... 

2,69,288 14 2 


KAIKHASBU HOBMUSJEE CAMA, 

Eon Treasurer* 
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3lst December 1928. 


ASSETS. 


Cask with the Imperial Bank of India (Rs. 5,0'24-54) 

Bai Aimai K. R. Cama I’und Account ... 

Sarosh }I. Oama Fund Account ... ... 

Aliother Accounts : ... . ■ 

Securities of Bs S,6S540:'8-l-6; — ' 

(With Imperial Bank of India as per Safe Ous- 
tody Receipt) . 

per cent Government Promissory Notes 
Es. 74j200 face value ... 


6 per cent Government Promissory Notes of 
Es. 500 


Rs. ' a. p. 

010 IS 9 
1,170: 4 A 
2,943 4 3 

58,800 15 0 
500 0 0 


6 per cent Government Promissory Notes 
(1931) of Rs. 84,300 ... 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bond Es. 600 ... 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds Es. 3,17,800 

Furniture and Fixtures... 


Total .. 


84,512 6 6 
500 0 0 
1,18,088 12 0 
1,856 4 7 


2,60,288 14 2 


Examined and found correct. 


Bombay y 4th Jutie 19^9* 


NAYBOZ A. BAYAR & Co., 

Incorporated Accountants (London}, 
ffonorary Auditors^ 



m 

THE 

■ V, ■ - ^ \ INo. 


Account of the General Fund for the 


CEEBIT. 


. Bs. j 

' 


Opening Baeanoe (Bs. 1,99,834-'040). 





Securities on 1st January 1928 consisting of 

— 

'■■■, • 



Zli per cent Government Promissory 


47,018 

12 


Notes of Es. 

59,800 

0 

5 per cent Government Promissory 


500 



Notes (1945-55) of „ 

500 

0 

0 

6 per cent Bonds (1931) of ,> 

34,000 

34,212 

6 

6 

4 per cent Improvement Trust Bonds 


500 



■ ■ of : 

500 

0 

0 

4 per cent Bombay Port Trust Bonds 





of 

1,15,500 

1,15,788 

12 

0 

Furniture and Fixtures ... 

. 

1,814 

2 

4 

EECEIPTS (Bs 11,500-4-10)— 





Life and Annual Membership subscriptions 

810 

0 

0 

Donations 

... 

10 

0 

G 

Interest on Investments 

... 

8,761 

5 

0 

Fees for use of Institute Hall 


55 

0 

0 

Income transferred from Dr# 10. J. 

Khory s 




Account 

... 

861 

12 

C 

Sundries 

«•» 

42 

12 

0 

Addition to furniture and fixtures 

... 

140 

0 

0 

Administration charges received from 

Sarosh 




K, E. Caiiia Fund 

... 

18 

IS 

10 

,, „ Bai Aimai K. E. Cama 




: Fund 

... 

8 

11 

0 

,, ' „ K# E. Cama Anniversary 




Fund 

... 

6 

4 

0 

,, „ The Fellowship Fund 

125 

11 

0 

,> The Mulla Feroze 

Library. 

660 

0 

0 

Total Bs. 

2,11,334 

5 

8 


Examined and found correct. 


FAVKOZ A. DAVAE & Co. 
Incorporated Accountants ( London)^ 
Honorary Auditors, 

Bombay, 4th June 19W, 
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year ending 31st Decemher 1928. 


r DEBIT. 

-Es. a. ; p. 

Balance OB 1st January 1928 ... 

'■ 1,836 O'O; 

Capital Payments : — 


Addition to Purniture and Fixtures 

140 0 0 

Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures 

97 11 0 

Other Payments (Bs. 9,000-10-3)— 


Salaries and Wages ... . 

3,620 0 0 ■ 

Eent 

3,300 0 0 

Books and Periodicals ... 

1,292 7 0 

General Charges ... ... 

424 14 9 

Printing and Stationery ... 

164 4 0 

Postage and Stamps ... 

113 10 6 

Clothing to Peons 

60 0 0 

Insurance ... ... ... 

25 6 0 

Closing Balance (Es. 2,00,260-0-5) on 31-32-1928 


• Cash ... ... ' ... ... 1 

383 10 7 

Securities as on 3 st January 1928 

3,98,019 14 6 

Furniture and Fixtures ... 

1,856 7 4 ; 

■ .-I 

■ ■' , ■"■1 

[ 

1 ^ . . ..',■■■■ 

Total Es. 

■ ■ ■ ^ ! 

1 

1 

2,11,334 5 8 [ 

t 


ITAIKHASBtT HOEMUSJEE CAMA, 

Hon. Treasurer^ 



No. 

FELLOWSHIP 


Br. 


1928 

March 19 
June 8 
July J8 
Dec. 31 

Journal Printing charges 

Paid Prof. Horrwitz 

1 Journal Printing charges ... 

Administration charges at 7 per cent on 
income 

Balance 

Rs. a. p. 
777 8 6 
1,200 0 0 
571 4 0 

125 11 0 
30,211 4 2 

32,885 11 2 

Br. 

No. 

Dr. E. J. KHOEI 

1928 
Deo, 31 

Transferred to General Fund account ... 

Balance 

1 

Es, a. p, 
861 12 0 

14,529 8 0 

15,391 4 0 

No. 

SAROSH K. B. GAMA 

Dr, 


1928 


Rs. a. p* 


Stamp on Cash Certificate 

0 10 


Transfer fees charged by Bank 
Administration charges at 7 per cent on 

6 2 0 


income 

18 13 30 


Balance 

5,997 n 4 



6,022 13 2 


2 

FUND ACCOUNT. 


Gr. 


■■■ 1928 ' 

Hs. a. 

P- 

Jan. 1 Balance: — 



6 per cent Bonds 

30,000 00 


Cash 

31.090 3 

2 

Intrest on Bonds in 1928 

. ... „ ■ ... ■ 1,795. 8 

0 


32,885 11 

% ; 


3 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr, 

■ ■ , ■ 1 

1928 

t ,, 

Bs. a. p. 

Jan. 1 Balance;— , 


6 per cent Bonds ... 14,40.) 0 0 


Cash ... 129 8 © 

14.529 8 0 

Interest on Bonds received during 1928.! 

861 12 0 


15,391 4 0 


4 


FUND ACCOUNT. 


Cr. 


im 

Jan. 1 Balance:— 

B. Port Trust Bonds 
6 per cent „ 

per cent 0. P* Notes 
Cash 

Interest on BecuriMes 



i,000 0 0 
3,700 © 0 
127 8 © 
927 13 2 


Bs. Oh. P* 


5,755 7 2 

m 6 © 

6,022' 13 2" 


im 


No. 

BAI AlMAl K: ft. CAMA 


1928 


Es. a. p. 


Stamp on Cash Certificate 

0 10 


„ Power of Attorney 

10 0 0 


Transfer fees 

3 10 0 


Benewalfees ... .. 

3 0 0 


P.D.O. Charges re P/A, 

Administration charges at 7 per cpiit on 

10 0 


income 

8 11 0 


Balance 

3,563 10 9 
3.590 0 9 


SURAT PA RSI HISTORY 


1928 

Dec. 31 Balance 


Ks. a. p. 
2,898 15 6 


2,898 15 a 


K. R. GAMA ANNIVERSARY 


Anniversary gathering expenses 
Administration Charges at 7 per cent on 
income 

Balance ... ... 


Ks. a. p. 
48 0 0 

6 4 0 
1,631 15 6 


& V'- i 




1,686 3 6 
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FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 


19^8 

Jan. 1 

. t 

Balance: — 

6 per cent Bonds ... 700 0 0 

Bonds ...1,300 0 0 

314 per cent G-.P, Kotes 

Face Value Bs. 900 652 14 0 

Cash ... 714 10 9 

Rs. a. p. 

3,367 8 9 
122 8 0 
100 0 0 

Interest on Securities 

Donation received 

3,590 0 9 

6. 

FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 

1928 
Jan. 1 

Balance: — 

314 peT cent G. P, Notes 

Rs. 3,700 purchased at ... 2,379 9 0 
Cash ... 390 6 6 

Rs. a. p. 

2,769 15 6 

129 0 0 

Interest on securities received during the 
year 

1898 1 5 6 

7. 

FUND ACCOUNT 

Cr. 

1928 

J an* 1 

Rs. a. p. 

Balance:— 

6 per cent Bonds ... 1,500 0 0 

Cash ... ... 96 7 g 

Es. a. p. 

1,596 7 6 
89 13 0 

Interest accrued on Bonds during the year, 

1,686 3 6 


I' 


I 
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Dr. 


Dr. 






,• 


INo. 

T. R. N. GAMA 


1928 


Es. a. p* 

Dec. 31 

Balance 

6,212 9 0 



6,212 9 0 


INo. 


REVAYET PUBLICATION 


1928 


Bs, a. p. 

Bee. 31 

Balance 

3,983 2 6 



3,98i3 » 6 






8 

FUND ACCOUNT. 

Cr. 


192i? j 

Jan. 1 Balance: 


354 P®!" cent G. V. Notes 5.000 0 0 
Cash ... ... 1,037 15 0 

Interest received during 1928 


